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EDITORIAL 
ADVANCE TO YESTERDAY 


No THOUGHTFUL observer can survey the current intellectual climate 
of the United States without misgiving. It is, of course, a truism that human 
emotions tend to follow the arc of a pendulum. With great enthusiasm we em- 
brace an idea (or a constellation of ideas) and ride it as though it were an 
ascending rocket, until the pull of gravity stalls it. Then we hop on another 
one and hitchhike to the opposite horizon. 


The current scene would seem to indicate a resurgence of this age-old penchant. 
Weary of the strain of two decades of liberalism, of two wars to preserve freedom, 
disillusioned by the cost and exploitation of our generosity and idealism, dis- 
gusted by the abuse of constitutional rights by leftist elements, we are in full 
retreat from ancient convictions. 

A backswing was inevitable. But it is apparent that a concerted drive is on to 
force Americans and American institutions back along the full route of the 
receding pendulum. Evidences are on every hand. But we are concerned here 
primarily with the impacts of this trend upon education. The continuing rash 
of Congressional investigations of schools, colleges, and teachers, the fact that 
the President of the United States has felt compelled to speak out about book 
burnings, the indiscriminate indictment of the clergy, and the irresponsible use 
of the guilt by association technique, all point to a jittery, confused attitude 
toward the implications of freedom and, particularly, toward the justified limita- 
tions upon freedom. There is a great drive, under the aegis of a justified and 
very real fear, to substitute stereotypes for critical thinking. Democracy, historical- 
ly, has thrived upon criticism, controversy, and divergent opinions. The climate 
now is to im orthodoxy. Barring speakers from public forums on the 
grounds that they have become “controversial” is an example. It should be re- 
membered that Socrates died, not because he was wrong, but because society could 
not tolerate a critic. The situation would be ludicrous if it were not so tragic. 

In the early years of the Soviet rise to power, the Communists explained away 
their oppression by a comparison. Using the hand to represent central authority 
and the fingers to represent the freedoms, they claimed that their system must 
start with the closed fist, all freedoms withdrawn from the individual. In time, 
they asserted, the fist would be gradually opened, a finger at a time, until all 
freedoms resided in the people. A democracy, they said, begins with the open 
hand, all freedoms reposing in the people, but as life grows more complex, one 
freedom after another is withdrawn until none remains. There is then the closed 
fist representing the government. Certainly there is no American naive enough 
to believe the first part of the analogy; but there is real cause for alarm that the 
second may come to pass. 

From Socrates to the Man of Galilee, to Copernicus, to Harvey, to Pasteur, to 
LaFollette the elder, and George Norris, men who have seen beyond their times 
or departed from prevailing patterns of thought have been persecuted and 
denounced. But much of the impetus for society’s progress has come from the 
deviants. 

The basic danger here is to our schools and churches. If for one generation 
this intimidation is allowed to permeate the classrooms and the pulpits, Democ- 
racy can no more survive than can life in a vacuum. 

Above all, if the institutions that educate teachers succumb to the sterility of 
conformity, the commerce of ideas—the traditional fountainhead of our liberties 
and the real secret of our creative powers—will cease to be and totalitarianism 
will have won the worldwide struggle for the minds of men. (T. M. S.) 
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WORKING WITH THE INTERN 


This article was prepared coopeéra- 
tively by several members of the staff 
of the University of Florida Secondary 
Internship Program. The author of 
each section is indicated at the end of 
the section. The papers presented here 
are part of a larger manuscript, describ- 
ing the entire program, collected and 
edited by Margaret Boutelle.—Editor’s 
Note. 


The University of Florida Secondary 
Internship Program 


THE internship for prospective sec- 
ondary school teachers at the Univer- 
sity of Florida is a 15 semester-hour 
program. It is the only course in which 
the student may enroll during one se- 
mester of his senior year at the Uni- 
versity. The content of this course 
meets the state certification require- 
ments of six semester hours in sec- 
ondary school curriculum, three semes- 
ter hours in special methods, and six 
semester hours in student teaching. 

The semester is divided into three 
distinct, but integrated, phases: (1) 
three weeks on the campus for the pre- 
internship seminars; (2) ten weeks of 
internship teaching in one off-campus 
center under the supervision of a direct- 
ing teacher; and (3) three weeks in 
evaluation seminars on the college 
campus. 

The course is staffed by coordinators 
(college staff members trained in in- 
struction, curriculum, and supervi- 
sion), special consultants (represent- 
atives of the subject-matter fields who 
teach special methods), and directing 
teachers (teachers in cooperating pub- 
lic schools who supervise the field work 
of the interns) . 

The directing teacher in the intern- 
ship program is carefully selected. 
Prerequisites include: (1) at least a 


bachelor’s degree; (2) at least two 
years of teaching experience; (3) a 
desire to experiment and to grow pro- 
fessionally; (4) completion of graduate 
work in supervision of interns; and (5) 
recommendation by the principal, su- 
pervisor, and county school superin- 
tendent. 

The secondary school interns spend 
the first three weeks of the semester 
participating in activities designed to 
promote a better understanding of (1) 
practices of the secondary school, (2) 
school-community relations, (3) major 
duties and responsibilities of teachers, 
(4) professional ethics, (5) community 
resources, (6) skills in leading a dis- 
cussion, (7) organization of subject 
matter, (8) the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials, (9) motivation, and (10) spe- 
cial methods in the intern’s subject 
field. 

Before the student begins his semes- 
ter of internship teaching, he visits the 
school to meet his directing teacher and 
to make plans for his actual teaching 
experience. 

During the ten weeks off campus, the 
interns do not return to the University, 
but the college coordinators arrange for 
regional seminars. A coordinator visits 
each intern every two weeks to plan co- 
operatively with the intern and his 
directing teacher. At least once during 
the off-campus period the intern’s spe- 
cial methods consultant from the cam- 
pus visits him to evaluate progress and 
to plan for more effective teaching. 

The interns are asked to live in the 
community where they intern. They 
participate in many after-school com- 
munity activities and assist regular 
teachers with extra-class responsibilities. 

At the close of the ten weeks in the 
field, the interns return to the Univer- 
sity campus for a three-week period 
devoted to an evaluation of both the 
off-campus teaching and the work done 
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in the preinternship seminars. Discus- 
sions during. this period help bridge 
the gap between theory and practice 
which is so evident to beginning stu- 
dents. 

During the final weeks of the post- 
intern seminar the college coordinators 
plan an evaluation conference with 
each intern to discuss strengths and 
weaknesses evident during the intern- 
ship, to review the progress reports 
made by the directing teacher, and to 
evaluate the intern’s professional log. 
—Charles L. Durrance, Director of the 
Secondary Internship Program. 


¢ 


How Does It Look to a Directing 
Teacher? 


I HAVE become convinced of the out- 
standing value of the internship pro- 
gram after hearing remarks such as 
this one by an intern, made in tones of 
lofty assurance: “This is worth a dozen 
books on the subject.” Or this one in 
relief: “Now I think I'll have a pretty 
good idea of what's ahead of me next 
year when I have to do it on my own.” 
Or this in startled amazement: “I just 
didn’t realize there could be so many 
other jobs a teacher had to do besides 
teach. It’s a good thing I’m finding out 
now. 

I have been impressed with the value 
of the program as I have observed the 
steady progress toward poise and self- 
confidence made by the intern during 
his weeks in charge of an actual class- 
room situation. For this experience, as 
the comments indicate, there is no text- 
book which can substitute. No book 
can adequately present all the unex- 
pected angles and complications to 
classroom teaching. No college instruc- 
tor can duplicate them for his students 
in a seminar, however able he may be. 
A laboratory school may do a great deal, 
but it is, as its mame implies, a con- 
trolled environment with a primary 
emphasis on research. 

Since no campus resources can quite 
meet the student's needs for a taste of 


the real thing, the internship program 
is a logical if overdue development. In 
it the intern sees the techniques of his 
directing teacher actually subjected to 
daily trial in a typical classroom with 
typical youngsters. He has a chance to 
evaluate them, to make them his own 
if they suit his needs, or perhaps deter- 
mine to avoid them. Either is a help- 
ful step in the direction of preparing 
him for his own career as a teacher. 


I am just as firmly sold on the value 
of the program to the directing teacher. 
If the college instructor is perhaps too 
long on theories and short on everyday 
classroom practicality, it is equally true 
that the average public school teacher 
can lose sight of larger aims, mired as 
she is in the endless demands of a daily 
program. She may have lost the enthu- 
siasm of her own beginning days for 
trying a new approach. She may have 
become a little too satisfied with her 
daily routine to realize that it has be- 
come just that—a routine. For her the 
presence of an eager and observant 
intern is a challenge to examine her 
own teaching, and in the process she 
may see her tried and true classroom 
procedures are getting a little worn 
around the edges. 


Beyond this inspiration for self-ex- 
amination, the directing teacher finds 
in the internship program a chance for 
the kind of satisfaction that comes from 
discharging a significant responsibility. 
Here is a teacher-to-be, hesitant, self- 
conscious, doubtful of his ability to 
handle a class successfully. The direct- 
ing teacher is a person who can help 
him because she is his link with the 
reality of which he is afraid. She is the 
key person whose words of praise and 
commendation will have power to 
translate timidity into quiet assurance 
and uncertainty into poise. At the same 
time, she is the one who must locate 
any points of weakness and help him 
devise methods of strengthening them. 
This particular aspect of her respon- 
sibility cannot be too strongly stressed. 
What a tragedy it is when she forgets 
this obligation and is either blind to 
her intern’s difficulties or refuses to sub- 
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ject herself to the discomfort of facing 
them with him! 

Likewise, she is the key person who 
can prepare him for whatever kind of 
principal and faculty he may find he 
has to work with. His principal may be 
wonderful (there are such), may be 
understanding, may agree with him 
firmly on the importance of the partic- 
ular facet of educational philosophy 
which has but recently been sealed 
On the other hand, since principals as 
a group suffer from the same sort of 
limitations as teachers, he may be on 
the reverse of those things. He may 
not only fail to agree with the neo- 
phyte’s educational training, he may 
openly declare that the cause of educa- 
tion would better be served had the 
lately revealed facet remained buried. 

This responsibility may best be met 
by the directing teacher who conveys 
to his intern the many ways in which 
human conflict can be avoided either 
on the principal-teacher level or the 
teacher-teacher. He can demonstrate 
by his attitude toward his own prin- 
cipal and colleagues the attitude which 
will reduce conflicts to a minimum and 
yet permit him to maintain his spir- 
itual equilibrium if he does not happen 
to land the perfect teaching assignment 
his first year—who does? 

All in all, the intern finds in the in- 
ternship program help which can be 
given in no other way and the directing 
teacher reaps the real reward—that of 
reaching out a helping hand to an eager 
teacher-to-be.—Mataleen Ramsdell, Di- 
recting Teacher, University of Florida 
Internship Program. 


S 


How Does a Coordinator See His Job? 


“é — 
Gosh, it’s good to see someone from 

the University.” 
“I'm _ discouraged; 


the kids don’t 


seem to be interested in my unit.” 
“Wait until I show you some of the 
work my students did!” 
“You know, I’m going to hate to leave 
these kids.” 
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Such comments by interns are typi- 
cal of those heard by a coordinator. 
The remarks usually occur in the same 
sequence as listed above. They indi- 
cate some of the various needs a co- 
ordinator seeks to fulfill. 

Obviously, the ten-week field expe- 
rience is the highlight of the intern- 
ship and an experience during which 
the theory is put into practice. It is a 
time, too, when many interns wish they 
could attend some courses again—a time 
when readiness for learning really as- 
serts itself. This provides an opportu- 
nity for the coordinator to remind the 
intern of some of the theory he has 
had and which, under the tension felt 
by all beginning teachers, he has mo- 
mentarily forgotten. 

For example, one intern was dis- 
couraged over the lack of attention in 
his classes and the high noise level. 
After observing the class, the coordina- 
tor discussed with the intern the ad- 
vantages of various seating arrange- 
ments and the value of asking students 
to help formulate a plan for better 
classroom management. These sugges- 
tions were not new to the intern, they 
were really reminders of something he 
already knew but had forgotten to try. 


The coordinator visits each intern 
once a week if possible during the ten- 
week period. The visitation includes: 
observing the intern teach several 
classes, conferring with the directing 
teacher and intern, and discovering 
in a general way what the principal 
and other faculty members think about 
the intern. These are important con- 
ferences in that they are conferences 
—everyone concerned discussing freely 
the problems the intern is facing. 

Another important function that the 
coordinator usually fulfills is that of 
bolstering morale. On his first visit espe- 
cially, the coordinator is usually greeted 
with homesick fervor. Here is some- 
one from the University—from home! 
The emotional release of recounting 
teaching triumphs or discussing pro- 
fessional and personal problems has a 
stimulating and confidence-restoring 
effect on the intern. Oftentimes, too, 
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some “bugs” may have developed in 
the administrative setup of the over-all 
program that the coodinator can 
straighten out when he returns to the 
University. In one case, the intern is 
not receiving the University newspaper 
and bulletin and feels that he is miss- 
ing the news and notices so vital to 
him. It was a simple matter for the 
coordinator to straighten out and it 
means a lot to the intern. 

The directing teacher is usually so 
conscientious that she wants some as- 
surance that she is doing a good job 
of supervising the intern’s work. Fre- 
quently the coordinator is asked, “Do 
you think I am doing all right with 
him?” or “Can you suggest anything 
else I can do to improve the experience 
he is getting?” Since the directing teach- 
ers are carefully selected and a specially 
trained group, they do an excellent job. 
But they still seem to desire a “stamp 
of approval” from the University. 

The principals, loaded as they usu- 
ally are with the many responsibilities 
of guiding a school aga feel more 
assured when they know a University 
coordinator will check on the intern 
several times during the ten-week pe- 
riod. There, too, should any major 
problem arise between the coordinator’s 
regular visits, he will always respond 
to a special request. 

The discussions during the last three 
weeks in the coordinator’s classes are 
different from those of the first three 
weeks. A great deal more professional 
insight and maturity is evidenced. 
Students who may have questioned 
some of the theory during the first 
three weeks see the real meaning of 
the principles discussed. As one intern 
said, half facetiously, ““Now we can 
say, “Well, it’s been my experience 
mM .cs 

The period after the intern returns 
to the campus is a time for testing the 
lessons tentatively learned in previous 
classes. For example, in a class of 18 
interns, the following cases were dis- 
cussed: broken arm, severed wrist 
tendons, head concussion, ruptured 
spleen, vitamin deficiency, and poor 


eyesight. The coordinator then asked, 
“If 18 interns had contact with that 
many experiences in ten weeks, how 
many cases of physical disability of 
some nature occurred during a year 
and how many are overlooked?” “Is 
this evidence why ‘Health’ was listed 
as one of the cardinal principles of 
education?” The lesson was learned 
then as never before. At another time, 
the interns stated their major problems 
in various categories, such as: classroom 
management, administration, learning 
community customs, etc., and the co- 
ordinator listed them on the black- 
board. In 45 minutes, the board was 
full. The coordinator then asked if any 
intern felt that any major problem 
came as a result of inadequate knowl- 
edge of subject matter. No hands were 
raised. It was clear that it is necessary 
to study more than subject matter in 
order to teach effectively. 

The coordinator, then, has the job 
of helping interns maintain contact 
with theory, planning and working 
with interns in very real situations, 
bolstering morale, and serving as a 
public relations representative for the 
University.—Vincent McGuire, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, University 
of Florida. 


+ 


How To Get the Better of Your 
Interns 


AT THE school where I am principal, 
we always get the best of our interns. 
In the beginning, our program for the 
interns was planned with their welfare 
in mind, yet we benefited from the first 
group to such an extent that almost 
every member of the faculty has asked 
for annual participation in the pro- 
gram. 

As faculty members of a community 
high school, we felt that the most valu- 
able experience for our interns would 
be a community experience. Too, we 
planned our program to give our in- 
terns a total school experience and, as 
a result, we got a total school effect 
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from them. The community, the fac- 
ulty, and the students, not to mention 
the administration, have been touched 
in some way by the intern program and 
every contact has meant some improve- 
ment for all of us. 


SEVERAL years ago, the University 
offered an extension course in supervi- 
sion for critic teachers and nearly all 
of our faculty decided to take it. Out 
of the activities of the course grew a 
good-natured interchange of supervi- 
sion of one another by the teachers and 
a consequent exchange of information 
and abilities. Our classrooms became 
the focus of attention for all of us. 
The faculty felt prepared by their ex- 
perience in observing each other for 
the experience of the new face, that of 
the intern, in the classroom. 


The parent-teacher association, the 
civic clubs in town, and the students 
took great pride in the choice of their 
school for the inauguration of a large 
intern program. Of course, we assured 
the parents that their children would 
not turned over to immature and 
inexperienced teachers. On the con- 
trary, the community anticipated in- 
creased attention to individual students 
through the presence of more than one 
teacher in the classroom and the advice 
available from the University professors 
who would supervise our interns. 


The administration, with faculty 
help, worked up an initial routine for 
the interns. For the community experi- 
ence, we decided that they should know 
something about one of the feeder ele- 
mentary schools, that they should spend 
some evenings at the Community Cen- 
ter, that they should attend at least one 
meeting of the City Council, and take 
advantage of any other opportunities 
to gain a picture of the out-of-school- 
life of students and parents. For the 
school experience, we expected our in- 
terns to attend all faculty meetings as 
members of the faculty, but without 
the power of voting. We asked each 
intern to choose a student activity or 
club for co-sponsorship while they were 
here. 
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To insure the total school experience 
we set up a routine that would expose 
them at an early period—in their first 
most zealous and critical weeks—to all 
the faults and virtues that we had to 
show. Our routine ran more or less 
like this: 

When the interns first came to school, 
the principal explained the objectives 
of the school program, the mores and 
peculiarities of the community, the gen- 
eral characteristics of this school, and 
what they would probably think well 
or ill of. The first day all interns re- 
mained with their directing teacher. 
The second day they remained with 
their co-directing teacher. (We de- 
cided in the beginning that each intern 
should be under the direction of at 
least two teachers.) The directing teach- 
er had worked out with the principal 
a set schedule providing for his intern 
a period of consultation, a homeroom 
assignment and usually three periods 
with the directing teacher and two pe- 
riods with the co-directing teacher. We 
tried to keep the number of prepara- 
tions down to a minimum. I will ad- 
mit the minimum was sometimes pretty 
staggering. 

After a week of the fixed schedule, 
each intern had one day in the second 
week for an orientation program. It 
was the usual sort of thing: They 
watched the handling of attendance 
with the dean, examined the school 
records with the clerk, heard the prin- 
cipal explain his job, and split a period 
with the counselor and the librarian. 
They helped supervise the school cafe- 
teria and then went to one of the ele- 
mentary schools for the rest of the day. 


At the beginning of the third week, 
we rudely interrupted the happy rut 
most of our interns seemed to get into 
with a week of “Comparative Meth- 
ods.” We set up a rotating schedule 
for the interns and for four or five days 
they observed teachers in every depart- 
ment of the school. This rotation was 
set up by the principal, and the teach- 
ers to be observed were chosen by the 
directing teacher. When this was over, 
the interns happily returned to their 
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classes and the fixed schedules. 

Each semester the principal has a 
conference with the current crop of 
interns to hear their criticisms of the 
intern program and of the school as a 
whole. Their reactions are always in- 
— and usually contradictory. 
They like the school very much but... . 
They see some wonderful teaching and 
they also see some . . . well, it could 
be improved. “I don’t think this is a 
typical high school” is one comment, 
followed by another: “On the whole, 
I think you are too conservative.” Usu- 
ally the interns like our program. Some 
of them want to move the period for 
comparative methods to an earlier 
place, but they cannot agree on this. 
They agree only that it is valuable and 
that it should not be later in the sched- 
ule. 

One of the most interesting results 
is that before this observation period 
the interns are normally very critical 
of the school; after it, they become true 
advocates of what we want to do and 
very understanding of what we face in 
doing it. Fortunately they remain 
critics throughout, but the criticism 
changes and they turn from potential 
adversaries to actual collaborators. 


EBUT to get back to the beginning. 
What has this done to us? The answer 
is that it has transformed us. The sud- 
den spurt in interest in professional 
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studies after our first semester of a large 
intern m has been a continuous 
upward spiral. Our teachers want more 
and more University-sponsored courses 
in our high school and more and more 
of them are securing higher degrees in 
the summer. In discussing professional 
questions with our interns our teachers 
have gained a new interest in discussing 
them with each other. That doesn’t 
mean that they sit around and talk like 
a departmental meeting of the College 
of Education, but it does mean that 
the interest in education is intensified 
and that there is an exchange of ideas. 


Along with this has come a change 
in the objectives of the school. Higher 
standards and our teachers’ interest in 
what used to be called “progressive” 
educational theory is perhaps our most 
important result. 


Any frequent visitor to the school 
would notice changes since we started 
our intern program. The level of in- 
struction by our teachers goes up in 
quality every year. The students have 
a new relationship with their teachers 
—one that is closer and more sympa- 
thetic. If he returns often enough the 
casual visitor will also see that the 
level of interteaching is very high. 
Each intern puts everything he has into 
the unit he teaches in this first momen- 
tous experience in a strange school.— 
Frank A. Doggett, Principal. 


Don’t try to sell (a parent) “enriched learning experiences” for the en- 
riched tax dollar you want from her. It is Sanskrit to her and she is right. 
It doesn’t mean anything except that the writer is lazy, or dull, or both. 
Tell her what the kids are doing and why.—Wilma Morrison, Education 
Editor, The Portland Oregonian. 














TRENDS IN STUDENT TEACHING— 
1932 TO 1952 


W. Ray Rucker 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
East Texas State Teachers College 


‘Tee results of experimentation and 
experience in student teaching periodi- 
cally should be analyzed, evaluated, and 
brought to the attention of the profes- 
sion. Critical surveys of trends in stu- 
dent teaching are vital to the continu- 
ous improvement of institutional pro- 
grams and to the development of pro- 
fessional standards. Trends in student 
teaching also reflect developments in 
other areas of the teacher education 
curriculum. Enrichment in the program 
of student teaching or the other labora- 
tory activities of the professional cur- 
riculum has, in fact, done more to focus 
attention on the problems of re-organi- 
zation in the professional sequence than 
any other single factor in the past 20 
years. The present demands for func- 
tional courses in education will in- 
evitably push student teaching, partici- 
pation, and observation more into the 
foreground. 

This paper reviews developments in 
student teaching during the past 20 
years as discussed in the professional 
literature and relates these to findings 
in the author’s own recent study.’ 

Trends in Organization. Student 
teaching typically was organized as a 
“course” in the Thirties.? The present 
investigation revealed, however, that a 
practicum form of organization for stu- 


*Rucker, W. Ray. “A Critical Analysis of 
Current Trends in Student Teaching.” ae. 
lished Doctoral Dissertation, Harvard College 
Library, 1952. 

?Nelson, Esther M. An Analysis of Content 
of Student Teaching Courses for Education of 
Elementary Teachers in State Teachers Col- 
leges. “Contributions to Education,” No. 723. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1939, p. 253. 
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dent teaching had the highest frequency 
of use in all types of institutions in 
1952. Practicum and individual instruc- 
tion forms of organization combined 
have a greater frequency than the two 
popular course forms in teachers col- 
leges and general colleges. Course forms 
are more in evidence in the universities. 


It is not possible to state categori- 
cally, however, that there is an unchal- 
lenged movement away from course or- 
ganization. There appears to be a tend- 
ency toward the “integrated block” or 
the “professional core,” formed around 
student teaching, which may reverse the 
present trend toward a strictly labora- 
tory form of organization. Hammock®* 
reported in 1941 that student teaching 
was more and more being used as the 
core for professional education. Blyler* 
indicated in 1947 that this trend toward 
core organization was in full swing in 
the teachers colleges. She reported that 
the integrated course typically had a 
duration of one full academic year, in- 
cluded all of the usual laboratory ac- 
tivities, and carried 15 quarter hours 
of credit. The trend apparently had not 
reached the universities in 1945, for 
Brink® reported in that year that stu- 


* Hammock, Robert C. “Student Teaching in 
the Program of Prospective Secondary-School 
Teachers in the United States.” Unpublished 
Doctoral Dissertation, University of Texas, 
1941, p. 161. 

*Blyler, Dorothea. “Student Teaching in the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges.” 
Educational Administration and Supervision 
33: 75-82; February 1947. 

5 Brink, William G. “The Administration of 
Student-Teaching in Universities Which Use 
the Public Schools.” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision 31: 394-402; October 1945. 
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dent teaching was the culminating 
course in the professional offerings of 
universities and that no core courses 
were to be found. However, by 1947 
Stiles* reported that five per cent of the 
universities he surveyed organized stu- 
dent teaching in a core course. He 
studied a larger number of universities 
than did Brink. 

Caswell’ recently identified two basic 
organizations of the professional se- 
quence: (1) a pattern of teacher edu- 
cation in a graduated sequence parallel 
with general education in all or nearly 
all of the college years, and (2) a pat- 
tern concentrated into a professional 
block at the end of general education. 
He admitted that the second pattern 
was increasing in frequency at the ex- 
pense of the first, but he supported the 
first pattern with the following argu- 
ments: (1) the education of the teacher 
is more vital and significant if profes- 
sional and general education are inter- 
related; (2) better selection and guid- 
ance of students is possible over the 
longer period; (3) the longer period 
of time for professional maturing is de- 
sirable; and (4) the graduated sequence 
exerts a desirable influence on general 
education by placing weight on some 
subjects and by showing the significance 
or insignificance of all in terms of the 
needs of the student. 


The arguments most frequently men- 
tioned in support of the professional 
block pattern are: (1) it provides a 
better method for integrating theory 
and practice; (2) it comes only after 
general maturity of the individual has 
been reached; (3) it provides a better 
method for gearing the curriculum to 
individual needs; and (4) it is more 
efhicient by providing for maximum con- 
centration on professional development 
and relief from a crazy-quilt schedule 
of unrelated courses. 





* Stiles, Lindley J. “Organization of Student 
Teaching in Universities.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 40: 706-12; May 1947. 

* Caswell, Hollis L. “The Professional Se- 


quence in Teacher Education.” Teachers Col- 
lege Record 52: 333-41; March 1951. 
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Full-time student teaching is possible 
in both patterns. In the block form, the 
full-time teaching tends to be of shorter 
duration, allowing for an interrelation 
of theory and practice under the guid- 
ance of college or university staff. The 
full-time experience for an entire se- 
mester, quarter, or year usually could 
not be highly integrated with course 
work. There can be no question about 
the desirability of full-time teaching 
experience, but when it is not closely 
integrated with other aspects of the cur- 
riculum, it probably should be reserved 
for the internship program. The ap- 
parent trend toward full-time student 
teaching supports the movement toward 
the practicum form of organization, but 
it is possible to argue that an integra- 
tion of course work in education with 
the professional laboratory activities 
would be more desirable for the un- 
dergraduate program. 

Time Spent in Student Teaching. 
Comparison of the actual number of 
clock hours required by institutions, 
as determined by past investigations, 
with the data of the writer’s study in- 
dicates that over the 20-year period 
(since 1932) the clock-hour require- 
ment for student teaching has doubled. 
While the trend in the Thirties was 
toward the half-day, the present trend 
is toward the full day, to be spent in the 
cooperating school. There has been a 
trend, also, toward awarding more aca- 
demic credit for student teaching. Ele- 
mentary student teachers receive an 
average of two semester hours more 
credit in the post-war period than in 
the pre-war period. Secondary student 
teachers now receive about one semester 
hour more credit than in the Thirties. 

Requirement of Student Teaching 
on More Than One Grade Level. There 
is a definite trend toward requirement 
of student teaching on more than one 
grade level in both elementary and sec- 
ondary programs. This has been true 
especially in the teachers colleges. Some 
institutions report observations on as 
many as eight grade levels to establish, 
in the interval between the first pro- 











TRENDS IN STUDENT TEACHING 


fessional course and the student teach- 
ing experience, the basis for an intel- 
ligent choice as to grade level. 


Where Student Teaching Takes 
Place. Over the 20-year period student 
teaching performed exclusively in cam- 
pus schools has declined significantly 
while student teaching performed ex- 
clusively in off-campus schools has in- 
creased. The writer’s study ‘revealed 
that 70.8 per cent of the institutions 
surveyed furnished student teaching ex- 
periences in both campus and off-cam- 
pus situations. A comparable study by 
Williams*® in 1933 revealed that 68.0 
per cent of the institutions surveyed 
furnished student teaching experiences 
in both situations. However, the trend 
toward off-campus student teaching is 
revealed more by the addition of off- 
campus teaching to the program than 
by the subtraction of the campus teach- 
ing. Additional data on the relative 
time spent in campus and off-campus 
situations by the typical student is more 
significant. In general, these data show 
that while the student may have a short 


® Williams, E. I. F. The Actual and Potential 
Use of Laboratory Schools. “Contributions to 
Education,” No. 846. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1942, p. 59-60. 
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preliminary period of student teaching 
in the campus laboratory school, by far 
the greater part of his student teaching 
experience is spent in off-campus 
schools. 


Summary. The writer’s study indi- 
cates that: 

1. There is a trend away from con- 
ventional course organizations in stu- 
dent teaching. This trend is taking two 
directions: (a) toward a full-time prac- 
ticum or (b) toward a_ professional 
core or integrated block near the end 
of the college experience. 

2. There is a trend toward: (a) stu- 
dent teaching as a full-time experience; 
(b) the use of more laboratory experi- 
ences in teacher education; (c) more 
off-campus experiences in student teach- 
ing, including community experiences 
in the locale where the teaching is per- 
formed; (d) increasing the time allot- 
ment given to student teaching and to 
the other laboratory activities of teacher 
education; (e) increasing the amount 
of academic credit awarded for student 
teaching; (f) the use of laboratory ac- 
tivities, including student teaching, as 
the reference point of the whole cur- 
riculum in teacher education; and (g) 
student teaching on more grade levels. 


Teacher Turnover in Kentucky 


In 1952-53, 2,942 teachers withdrew their funds from the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System and quit the profession in Kentucky. This number is in 
addition to those who retire annually (approximately 170). Of the 2,942 
who left the profession in Kentucky, 178 indicate that they are teaching 
in other states and 72 men and 250 women indicate that they moved to 
other states, but do not indicate whether or not they are teaching. 

During the last five-year period, 12,035 teachers have quit the profession 
in Kentucky and have withdrawn their funds in the Teachers’ Retirement 
System. At this rate, there will be a complete turnover of teachers in Ken- 
tucky within a decade.—N. O. Kimbler and Vera Beckham in the Kentucky 


Education Association’s Journalette. 
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Annual Report of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards to the 
Profession for 1952-53 


What has come to be known as the “profes- 
sional standards movement” in the teaching 
profession had its tangible origin, as an organ- 
ized movement, in the creation of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards at the Buffalo Convention 
of the National Education Association in July 
1946. The resolution creating the Commission 
charged it with sponsorship of the movement 
to “carry forward for the profession a continu- 
ing program of improvement of standards for 
the selection, preparation, certification and in- 
service growth of teachers, as well as standards 
for institutions which prepare teachers.” The 
Commission has felt that it was incumbent 
upon it to report to the profession regarding 
progress made during each year, to identify 
pressing problems that need immediate atten- 
tion, and to make recommendations for imple- 
mentation of the movement. 

The reports of 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1951 
were issued in mimeographed form. Those for 
1950 and 1952 were published in the September 
issues of the Journal of Teacher Education for 
those years, under the respective titles of 
“Building A Profession” and “Growing Up 
Professionally.” The purpose of the 1952-53 
report is twofold: (1) To give a brief summary 
of progress in the professional standards move- 
ment; and (2) to report on the significant ef- 
forts during the year of the Commission, its 47 
allied state commissions, and the many local 
commissions and cooperating organizations to 
further the movement. 


Summary of Progress in the 
Professional Standards 
Movement 


The 1952-53 year marked the high point of 
progress in the professional standards move- 
ment in many respects. In describing this 
progress, the Commission recognizes that it is 
only one among many organizations, groups, 
and individuals which have influenced the 
movement. 


Certification Requirements 


The upgrading of minimum certification re- 
quirements by states is one of the chief barom- 
eters of progress in the teaching profession. 
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While such requirements cannot be taken alone 
as exact measures of progress, they clearly in- 
dicate quantitative gains by legal action. And 
gains in the minimum requirements for regular 
certificates for elementary teachers are regarded 
as especially significant, since most states have 
long accepted the concept that the degree is 
the desirable minimum preparation for high 
school teachers and all but four states are now 
enforcing this requirement for beginning high 
school teachers. On the other hand, the belief 
that only a “little preparation is required to 
teach little children” has been prevalent 
throughout our history and that historical no- 
tion is being replaced against great resistance. 

By September 1, 1953, a total of 25 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii (see Table I) 
were enforcing the minimum prescription of 
four college years of preparation for the lowest 
regular elementary certificate. Of course, most 
states are still issuing temporary, substandard, 
or emergency certificates below this level of 
preparation. But it is significant that this 
many states now have given legal expression 
to the concept that the minimum preparation 
of a qualified, beginning elementary school 
teacher should be four college years of specific 
preparation. The extent of the progress is re- 
flected in the fact that in 1937 only five states 
were enforcing such a requirement;? in 1940 
nine states had such a requirement;* in 1946 
a total of 15 states were enforcing this mini- 


Armstrong, W. Earl and Stinnett, T. M. 
A Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel in the United States, 1953 
Edition. Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
1953, p. 3. 

* Russell, John Dale and Judd, Charles H. 
The American Educational System. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 554 p. 

* Frazier, Benjamin W. Education of Teach- 
ers as a Function of State Departments of Edu- 
cation. Bulletin 1940, No. 6. Monograph No. 
6. Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education, p. 85. 
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mum;* and in 1951 the number had grown to 
17 states. In addition, at least two states 
(Michigan and Texas) might be classified as 
degree-requiring states. Although there is 
statutory authorization in these states to cer- 
tificate teachers for rural schools upon the com- 
pletion of one year of college preparation, in 
practice a negligible number of such certificates 
are issued. 

Six additional states adopted the four-year 
requirement for elementary teachers during 
1952-53—Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. Massachusetts 
and Vermont adopted the requirement during 
1951-52. Four additional states have adopted 
deadlines for such a requirement to become 
operative—Idaho, 1955; Minnesota, 1961; Mis- 
sissippi, 1956; and Oregon, 1955. In 1953, four 
states (Arizona, California, New York, and 
Washington) and the District of Columbia are 
requiring five years of college preparation for 
high school teachers in the academic fields; a 
total of 40 states, Alaska, and Hawaii require 
completion of the bachelor’s degree with pro- 
fessional preparation; and four states require 
less than the bachelor’s degree. 

The upgrading of requirements for adminis- 
trative certificates has paralleled the above- 
described progress. (See Table II.) 

All states now have certification laws vesting 
broad powers in the respective state depart- 
ments of education. In 1951 Massachusetts 
passed such a law for the first time. This has 
been held in abeyance until 1954. 

Teacher Preparation. Another way to meas- 
ure progress in the professional standards move- 
ment is to examine the average preparation of 
employed teachers from year to year. Each 
year since 1948-49 the national study of teacher 
supply and demand, sponsored by the Commis- 
sion, has included a sampling report of the 
preparation of employed elementary teachers. 
While the number of states and the percentages 
of employed teachers have varied in the several 
reports, the trend toward a higher level of 
preparation is clearly reflected in Table III. 


The 1953 teacher supply and demand study re- 
ported on the preparation of 346,092 employed 


*“Growing Up Professionally.” (Progress 
Report of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards) Journal 
of Teacher Education 3: 217-27; September 
1952. 

‘Armstrong, W. Earl and Stinnett, T. M. 
A Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel in the United States, 1951 
Edition. Circular No. 290. Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Washing- 


ton, D. C.: U. $. Government Printing Office, 
1951, p. 1. 
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elementary teachers in 30 states (about 50 per 
cent of all elementary teachers employed in 
1952-58). Of this number, 60.44 per cent had 
completed the bachelor’s degree or higher 
preparation; 31.23 per cent had completed two 
or more years of college but less than the de- 
gree; and 8.33 per cent had completed less than 
two years of college work. Since 1948-49, when 
such data first were included in the annual 
study of teacher supply and demand, the per- 
centage of those with less than two years of 
college preparation has declined from 16.91 
per cent to 8.33 per cent in 1952-53.° The per- 
centage of teachers having completed the bache- 
lor’s degree increased from 49.07 per cent to 
60.44 per cent. 


Teacher Welfare 


Another distinguishing mark of a profession 
is the accompanying of adequate welfare pro- 
visions for its members along with increasing 
standards of preparation and licensing. In 
both broad areas standards should tend to 
reach the professional level at about the same 
time. Evidence that the two are moving for- 
ward together is reflected in the following: 

Salaries. There has been real progress toward 
achievement of the Commission's announced 
salary policy statement." During 1953, 32 states 
and two territories have mandated minimum 
salaries for teachers; in 11 states and two ter- 
ritories, the minimum salary for teachers with 
the bachelor’s degree is $2400 or higher. Of 
399 school districts with populations of over 
30,000, 378 (95 per cent) have salary schedules 
with a bachelor’s degree minimum of $2400 
or more. 


Activities of the Commission 


It has been stated in each of the annual re- 
ports of the Commission that the mainspring 
of its program is the cooperative approach, en- 
listing the efforts of all organizations and 
individuals concerned with the improvement 
of standards for the profession. Thus, such 
progress as has been secured in the professional 
standards movement has been the result of 
joint efforts of many groups and agencies. The 
following discussion, therefore, is intended to 
describe the role of the Commission in its par- 
ticipation with many groups in this effort. 


* Research Division, National Education As- 
sociation. “The 1953 Teacher Supply and 
Demand Report.” Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion 4: 3-45; March 1958. 

"See: “Statements of Policies for Professional 
School Personnel” of National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
as revised August 1953. 
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TABLE I 
MINIMUM NuMBER oF CoLLece YEARS OF SPECIFIED PREPARATION REQUIRED BY STATES 
ror IntTIAL TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, SEPTEMBER 1, 1953 
Elementary Teachers High School Teachers 
College Years of Preparation Required Number of States! umber of States! 
Requiring Requiring 
er Riis A. cs SECO. SU TOUR ED. Dee ow 0s 0 3 
4 278 438 
3 but less than 4 6 1 
2 but less than 3 11 3 
rin. . «aa. nc cae aes 2 habe h ie ss 06's 6 < 6 0 
Less than 1 2 0 
52 52 


Totals. . 





! States refers to states and territorial jurisdictions. 


* Includes Washington which now issues initial certificate to in-state a 


licants on completion of the bachelor’s 


degree but requires that the fifth year be completed within a four-year period. Likewise, Indiana requires completion 
of the fifth year for the permanent certificate. 


* Includes Hawaii. 


Number of College Years (or 


TABLE II 


MINIMUM NUMBER OF COLLEGE YEARS OF SPECIFIED PREPARATION REQUIRED 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE CERTIFICATES BY THE STATES 








Number of States Requiring 











degrees) of ee Prepa- 
ration Required Elementary School | Secondary School | Superintendents 
Principals Principals of Schools 
Gis. , 0 0 2 
More than 5 but less than 6 0 2 2 
Beak 17 25 31 
More than 4 but less than 5 12 13 8 
Gio 13 8 5 
Less than 4 5 0 0 
No certificate issued. 5 4 4 
Totals 52 52 52 
TABLE Il 


PREPARATION OF ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CERTAIN STATES, INDICATED IN 
SEMESTER Hours or Crepit, ANNUALLY SINCE 1949 


























| 120 or More Hrs. | 60-119 Hrs. | Less Than 60 Hrs. | Total 
Number of States 
Year | Participating* No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent 
Teachers of Total Teachers of Total eachers of Total Teachers of Total 
1949 23 108 ,827 49.07 75,653 34.02 37,507 16.91 221,787 100.00 
1950 37 156,768 46.71 122,734 36.57 56,117 16.72 335 ,619 100 .00 
1951 39 184,307 48.85 133 ,430 35.36 59,594 15.79 377,331 100 .00 
1952 36 201,731 54.65 123,428 33.44 43,987 11.91 369 , 146 100.00 
19S3 30 209,176 60.44 108 ,068 31.23 28,848 8.33 346 ,092 100 .00 





* Not exactly the same states participated each year. Several state offices cannot complete this study until near the 


close of the 


preventing the participation of several states. 


academic year. The 1953 report was prepared for the printer at an earlier date 


in previous years, thus 
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Conferences 


National. During 1952-53, the Commission 
sponsored the Miami Beach Conference, the 
eighth annual national meeting devoted to 
some important problem relating to profession- 
al standards. This Conference, the theme of 
which was “The Certification of Teachers— 
Advancing Public and Professional Welfare,” 
sought to derive newer and more valid bases for 
teacher certification processes; to develop com- 
mon denominators in certification nomencla- 
ture, terminology, and policies among the 
states; and to develop acceptable bases for na- 
tional reciprocity in certification. More than 
500 leaders from all segments of the profession 
participated in the meeting. 

Four special groups at the Conference were 
asked to undertake studies of particular prob- 
lems. The reports of three of these groups 
will be published and distributed to the pro- 
fession, under the following titles: “Suggested 
Adjustments to Alleviate Teacher Shortages,” 
“Measures of Teacher Competences,” and A 
Manual of Work Procedures for State and Local 
TEPS Commissions. 

The broad functions of the Commission’s 
annual national conferences are to secure a 
synthesis of viewpoints at the national level 
on some pressing problem of the professional 
standards movement and to disseminate the 
findings among the profession in the respective 
states for further discussion, clarification, and 
adaptation in the light of local conditions. 

Regional. The annual series of regional con- 
ferences sponsored by the Commission is de- 
signed particularly to serve the latter purpose. 
Each year, the Commission has held a series of 
such regional conferences, strategically located, 
so that key leaders from each state may partici- 
pate and, in turn, be enabled to stimulate study 
of the findings within states. The three ma- 
jor purposes which the annual series of regional 
conferences have been designed to serve are: 
(1) a follow-up of the preceding national con- 
ference, dissemination of its findings to key 
leaders in each state and through them to the 
total profession in the respective states; (2) 
study of additional problems in teacher edu- 
cation and professional standards which are 
indigenous to the particular region; and (3) 
the formulation by each state delegation of a 
feasible program to activate the recommenda- 
tions of the conferences. 

The 1952-53 regional conferences, in which 
approximately 1,000 leaders participated, were 
held in New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Kansas), Colorado Springs, and San Fran- 
cisco. The problems studied by the partici- 


pants were: (1) Improving preservice labora- 
tory 


experiences; (2) developing fifth-year 
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programs of teacher education; (3) improving 
the content of professional education courses; 
(4) developing criteria for selective admission 
into teacher education; (5) initiating action 
programs based upon teacher supply-demand 
information; and (6) increasing the prestige 
of the :eaching profession. 


Publications 


A second important phase of the Commis- 
sion’s program to stimulate cooperative efforts 
to improve standards has been the issuance 
each year of a series of publications dealing 
with problems of teacher education and pro- 
fessional standards. These publications are 
of four general types: (1) Regular or continu- 
ing ones; (2) those dealing with special prob- 
lems of the movement; (3) those reporting re- 
search studies; and (4) those resulting from 
special projects. In these categories, the 1952-53 
publications were as follows: 

Regular Publications. The Journal of 
Teacher Education (issued quarterly); the 
Newsletter (issued quarterly); “The 1953 
Teacher Supply and Demand Report” (This 
report was published in the March 1953 issue 
of the Journal of Teacher Education. Pre- 
viously it had been published in a separate 
volume) ; Evaluating Progress and Charting 
the Future of Teacher Education (report of 
the 1952 annual national conference); Improv- 
ing Standards for the Teaching Profession (re- 
port of the 1953 series of regional conferences). 

Special Publications. Teacher Selective Re- 
cruitment Programs; “Conversion Programs 
for the Preparation of Elementary Teachers;” 
Companion Volume to Evaluating Progress and 
Charting the Future of Teacher Education (re- 
port of Special Interest Seminars, The Kala- 
mazoo Conference). 

Research Publications. In addition to the 
1953 supply-demand study, “The History of 
Certification” was issued. 

Special Projects Publications. Each year 
the Commission undertakes one or more spe- 
cial projects, in cooperation with other inter- 
ested organizations, dealing with a need for 
information or action in the professional stand- 
ards movement. The first of two such projects 
developed during 1952-53 was the preparation, 
publication, and distribution of The Teacher 
and Professional Organizations—a supplemen- 
tary textbook for use in preservice teacher 
education programs of colleges and universi- 
ties. The project was initiated in 1949-50 as a 
joint endeavor of the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associations and 
the Commission. Its purpose is to provide 
teacher education institutions with appropriate 
materials for the orientation of student teachers 
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for their responsibilities and privileges as mem- 
bers of the organized teaching profession. The 
volume was prepared by the Commission staff 
and cost of its publication was underwritten by 
the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The second special project completed dur- 
ing the year was the compiling and publishing 
of the 1953 Edition of A Manual on Certifica- 
tion Requirements for School Personnel in the 
United States. This project was begun in 1951, 
with the publication of the first manual. It 
is a joint project of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and of the 
Commission. The volume, which is to be re- 
vised and re-issued periodically, seeks to bring 
together the requirements for all certificates 
and teaching positions of the respective states 
and territorial jurisdictions of the United States 
and a complete list of institutions approved 
for teacher education by the legal educational 
authorities in those states and territories. 


Accrediting of Teacher Education 


Another achievement of the teaching profes- 
sion, which marked the 1952-53 year as one in 
which the profession moved forward signifi- 
cantly toward its announced goals, was the 
activation of the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education. This de- 
velopment marks the establishment of the first 
professional accrediting process for teacher ed- 
ucation having the united support of the pro- 
fession and providing representation in the 
process of all segments of the profession. Again, 
one of the notable marks of the other major 
professions in America is that each has estab- 
lished and firmly supported a professional ac- 
crediting agency to evaluate collegiate pro- 
grams for the preparation of their members. 
The teaching profession is the latest profes- 
sional group to take this step. 

In 1948, the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education began a movement to 
provide broader representation in its accredit- 
ing process and this effort found great response 
among the profession. The AACTE has as- 
sumed a leading role in establishing a new 
procedure to provide a more democratic, co- 
operative approach to the problem and to en- 
able the teaching profession to enforce stand- 
ards which will assure high quality programs 
in all teacher preparing institutions. 

The establishment of the Council was ap- 
proved by the other constituent bodies during 
1951-52 and by the NEA Representative As- 
sembly at Detroit in July 1952. The Council 
was activated on November 14, 1952, and will 
begin accrediting on July 1, 1954. It consists 
of 21 members representing five constituent 


organizations—six representatives of teacher ed- 
ucation colleges and universities, selected by 
the AACTE; six representatives from the state 
education legal authorities, three selected by 
the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers and three selected by the National As- 
sociation of State Directors of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification; six representatives of 
the teaching profession, the practitioners, se- 
lected by the NEA Executive Committee upon 
nomination by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards; 
and three legal representatives of the public at 
the local level, selected by the National School 
Boards Association. The six representatives 
selected by the NEA Executive Committee to 
serve on the Council and their terms are: 
Gladys Robinson, elementary teacher, South 
Carolina, 1956; C. O. Wright, Executive Secre- 
tary, Kansas State Teachers Association, 1956; 
Herbert Lauterbach, high school teacher, Penn- 
sylvania, 1955; John L. Bracken, superintend- 
ent of schools, Missouri, 1955; Margaret Perry, 
elementary teacher, Oregon, 1954; C. O. Wil- 
liams, Dean of Admissions, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1954. 

Developments during 1952-53 indicate the 
probability that the Council will work in close 
cooperation with the existing six regional ac- 
crediting associations, and will perform the 
accrediting functions for professional aspects 
of teacher education programs in conjunction 
with these associations. 

Financing of the Council will fall largely 
upon the AACTE and the NEA. Appropria- 
tions for the 1953-54 fiscal year include $12,000 
from the NEA and $7,000 from the AACTE. 


Cooperation with Parallel 
State Commissions 


Since the creation of the Commission, the 
very heart of the professional standards move- 
ment has been within the work of the state 
parallel commissions on teacher education and 
professional standards. The year 1952-53 saw 
the establishment of two additional commis- 
sions—one in New Hampshire and one in 
South Carolina (a commission of the Palmetto 
State Teachers Association. The South Caro- 
lina Education Association established its com- 
mission in 1951). Thus, there are now 47 
state commissions in operation in 42 states and 
two territories. In three of the remaining six 
states, the state education associations operate, 
in cooperation with the state education depart- 
ments, advisory councils which attempt to 
serve the functions of the state commissions. 
Plans are being developed to establish com- 
missions in three of the six states. Reorgani- 

















MOVING FORWARD 


zation or proposals for reorganization of state 
commissions to provide more effective struc- 
tures have been completed or are under way 
in California, Kentucky, New Mexico, and 
Montana. 

State TEPS commissions and state advisory 
councils work cooperatively and serve to sup- 
plement and strengthen each other. The com- 
missions serve primarily as media for the par- 
ticipation of every member of the teaching 
profession in a study of the need and necessity 
for standards and the recommending of action 
programs to state education associations. Ad- 
visory councils are extra-legal advisory com- 
mittees to state departments of education. 
Their chief functions have to do with the 
technical aspects of formulating proposed cer- 
tification requirements and teacher education 
programs and with carrying on continuous 
studies regarding needs in teacher education. 
Typically, these councils consist of representa- 
tives from state departments of education, the 
teacher education institutions, and segments 
of the teaching profession. The great func- 
tion of state TEPS commissions, insofar as 
they are related to advisory councils, is to 
mobilize every-member opinion and support 
behind the state legal authorities in the appli- 
cation of standards. 

Advisory councils on teacher education and 
certification were established in two additional 
states (Ohio and Massachusetts) during the 
year, making a total of 30 states having coun- 
cils, or organizations under other names, which 
serve the functions of advisory councils. In 
about six states the TEPS commission serves 
in a dual capacity, discharging both the func- 
tion of the state commission and of the advisory 
council. Likewise, in at least three states, the 
advisory council attempts to serve this dual 
role. 

During the year, the Commission furnished 
consultative services to state commission meet- 
ings or to statewide conferences sponsored by 
state commissions in Kentucky, California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado, North Carolina, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Oregon. In addition, the 
Commission furnished thousands of pieces of 
published materials for conferences of state 
and local committees in practically every state. 
Copies of all Commission publications are 
distributed to state education associations and 
to state commission chairmen for use in stimu- 
lating the professional standards movement. 
A monthly newsletter, “TEPS TIPS,” provid- 
ing a medium for exchange of information and 
work experiences, was initiated during the 
year and will be published and distributed 
monthly to all members of state commissions. 
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The Road Ahead 


The number one problem facing the pro- 
fession in 1953-54 is that of developing a 
nationwide program for balancing teacher sup- 
ply and demand. Such a program must in- 
volve at least three broad approaches in every 
state: (1) The seeking of provisions whereby 
every possible qualified teacher may be re- 
tained in the classroom—that is, prevented 
from migrating to other occupations; (2) the 
securing of an adequate flow of capable young 
people to enter preparation for teaching so 
that the annual supply of new teachers coming 
from our colleges and universities will balance 
with the demand for new teachers to fill posi- 
tions; and (3) the use of short-term procedures 
which may be nectssary because of the pressure 
of current conditions. 

Retaining the greatest possible number of 
presently employed qualified teachers is one 
of the two basic, long-range approaches to the 
balancing of teacher supply and demand and 
perhaps, at the moment, the most important. 
While accurate data do not exist on the actual 
number of such teachers who leave the pro- 
fession each year, it has been generally as- 
sumed to be about 10 per cent. This means 
that approximately 100,000 qualified teachers 
leave teaching for one reason or another dur- 
ing each school year. These persons have to 
be replaced either from the new graduates 
coming from teacher education institutions or 
from persons who can be induced to return to 
teaching. If this leaving rate should be stabi- 
lized at somewhat near that of the other pro- 
fessions, then the difficulty of balancing teacher 
supply and demand would greatly diminish. 

Essentially, any program designed to im- 
prove the holding power of the teaching pro- 
fession must include: (1) the improvement 
of teachers’ salaries to the extent that teaching 
can be placed in a real competitive position 
with other occupations for the services of teach- 
ers; (2) the reduction of teacher load to the 
point where each teacher can feel that he is in 
a position to render his best service to children 
and can have time for individualized instruction; 
(3) the democratization of school administra- 
tion to the extent that every teacher feels that 
he has a creative part in formulating and ex- 
ecuting the program designed for the education 
of children in his community; (4) the provision 
of welfare conditions to the extent that each 
teacher will feel a sense of economic security 
during the active years of employment and 
when his period of teaching is over; (5) the 
building of public sentiment which will pre- 
clude the tolerance of attacks and intimidation 
of teachers by extremists. 

There are, of course, many means which can 
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be used to attract qualified, capable young peo- 
ple to enter teacher education. The chief 
of these is the creation of a profession whose 
standards are so high as to appeal to a tal- 
ented and able young person who is casting 
about for an occupation in which to spend his 
life. Selective admission to teacher education 
programs, thorough and scholarly programs 
of preparation, and high standards of certifica- 
tion for beginning practitioners in the field are 
discriminating standards which will enhance 
the drawing power of the teaching profession. 

Short-term provisions which may be neces- 
sary until a reasonable balance of teacher sup- 
ply and demand can be brought about involve: 
(1) The development of statewide conversion 
programs for college graduates without pro- 
fessional teaching preparation and for grad- 
uates who have completed preparation for 
teaching in fields in which there are no job 
opportunities; (2) statewide teacher reserve 
mobilization programs to develop inventories 
of persons who are qualified teachers, who hold 
regular certificates, and who have been out of 
teaching but are willing to return to teaching 
positions. The latter provision has been used 
effectively in some states. 

A second special problem with which the 
profession must be concerned in 1953-54 is 
that of securing united professional study of 
the newly established National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education and the 
mobilizing of united professional support for 
the work of this Council. Perhaps no single 
step has been taken by the profession which 
has been of greater significance to the profes- 
sional standards movement than that of estab- 
lishing a national accrediting agency to eval- 
uate the programs of institutions which wish 
to prepare members of the teaching profession. 

The Council will not begin the formal work 
of accrediting institutions until July 1, 1954. 
In the interim many resistances and pressures 
to its work may develop. Most of these will 
arise from lack of understanding of the pur- 
poses of the Council and its work procedures. 
During this period, members of the pro- 
fession should take the opportunity to fami- 
liarize themselves with the structure, organ- 
ization, functions, and work procedures of 
the Council and begin making plans whereby 
the total profession can participate in this 
work. The Council can succeed and be effec- 
tive only if it has the united support of all 
segments of the teaching profession, including 
the personnel of higher institutions. For the 
profession to be willing to establish the Coun- 
cil and to provide financial support for it are 
not enough. There must be developed a body 
of public sentiment within the profession which 


will create a climate in which the Council can 
function and can be effective. 

Specifically the Commission recommends for 
emphasis in 1953-54 that: 

1. State education associations exert every 
effort to hold the line on professional standards 
during the present teacher shortage and resist 
efforts to resort to wholesale issuance of sub. 
standard certificates. 

2. State commissions encourage the organi- 
zation of local TEPS committees and seek to 
assist such committees in carrying on study 
programs regarding the professional standards 
movement. 

8. The profession support vigorously the 
principle of requiring minimum professional 
preparation of the baccalaureate degree for 
initial certification and teaching service; and 
that the fifth year of preparation, completed 
in connection with actual teaching experience, 
be considered necessary for the full profes- 
sional preparation of teachers at all levels. 

4. The profession give vigorous, aggressive 
support to the work of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education; that 
the organized profession in each state call 
upon teacher education institutions to recog- 
nize the importance of the Council's work. 

5. State and local committees be organized 
to carry on vigorous selective teacher recruit- 
ment programs in order to guarantee an ade- 
quate flow of qualified teachers for the nation’s 
schools. 

6. The profession give serious attention to 
the matter of identifying young people in the 
elementary and high schools who have an in- 
terest in teaching and provide them with care- 
fully supervised cadet- or helping-teacher ex- 
periences during their high school years. 

7. The profession in each state conduct cam- 
paigns to retain qualified teachers and to secure 
adoption of salary schedules comparable to 
that recommended by the Commission. 

From the inception of its program, the Com- 
mission has insisted that the basic approach to 
the creation of true status for the teaching 
profession is the elevation, formulation, and 
application of standards by members of the 
profession of such comprehensiveness and 
quality as to reach the professional level. 
While this position is valid, in the final analysis 
the achievement of professional status for 
teaching must be an inner thing. We shall 
have professional status only when every 
teacher has developed within himself a sense 
of security, a sense of professional competence, 
a sense of occupational confidence, a sense of 
devotion, and a sense of rapport with the pub- 
lic to the extent that he has within himself 
an awareness of being a professional person. 
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STATE STANDARDS FOR TEACHING 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Romaine P. Mackie 


Specialist, Schools for the Physically Handicapped 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Lloyd M. Dunn 


Coordinator of Special Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Waisted states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia now issue special 
certificates for teachers of exceptional 
children in one or more areas. 

More states require special creden- 
tials for speech correctionists than for 
teachers in any of the other areas of 
exceptionality. 

Next to speech correction, the areas 
in which the largest number of states 
have special condi standards are, in 
order, the hard of hearing, the crippled, 
the mentally retarded, and the partially 
seeing. 

The areas in which the least number 
of states issue special certificates are for 
teachers of the blind, deaf, socially 
maladjusted, and the gifted. 

Only one state has a special certificate 
for teachers of the gifted. 


*Mrs. Mackie is Director of the Study and 
Mr. Dunn, Assistant to the Director. 

* Chairman, Galen Jones, Director, Instruc- 
tion, Organization and Services Branch, Divi- 
sion of State and Local School Systems; Mem- 
bers: W. Earl Armstrong, Acting Head, Division 
of Higher Education; Fred Beach, Chief, Sec- 
tion on State School Systems, Division of State 
and Local School Systems; Bess Goodykoontz, 
Acting Director, Foreign Educational Systems 
Branch, Division of International Education; 
Arthur Hill, Chief, Section on Exceptional 
Children and Youth, Division of State and Lo- 
cal School Systems; Herbert Conrad, Chief, 
Research and Statistical Standards, Program of 
Development and Coordination Branch, Office 
of the Commissioner. 

* Chairman, Gwen Retherford, Director, Ed- 
ucation of Exceptional Children, Kentucky 
State Department of Education; Members: 


Sixteen states do not require spe- 
cial certification of teachers of excep- 
tional children. 

These and other facts are emerging 
from the nationwide study,' “Qualifica- 
tions and Preparation of Teachers of 
Exceptional Children,” sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 people are participating 
in the project, including the Office of 
Education Policy Committee * and the 
National Committees A number of 
a leaders in special educa- 
tion are also serving as consultants * 
on the study. They review materials 
and otherwise give guidance to the 
ay 0354 The project was made possible 
y two grants, totalling $50,500, from 
the Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children in New York City of which 


Francis Doyle, Chief, Bureau of Special Educa- 
tion, California State Department of Educa- 
tion; Samuel Kirk, Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois; Hazel C. McIntire, Direc-- 
tor, Division of Special Education, Ohio State 
Department of Education; John Tenny, General 
Advisor, Special Education, Wayne University. 

*Leo Cain, Dean, Education Services, San 
Francisco State College; Anna Engel, Divisional 
Director, Department of Special Education, 
Detroit Public Schools; John Lee, Dean, Gradu- 
ate School, Wayne University; Mary Frances 
Martin, Supervisor of Special Education, Los 
Angeles City Public Schools; Frank J. O’Brien, 
Associate Superintendent, New York City Pub- 
lic Schools; Ralph Fields, Director of Instruc- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Robert H. Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher Education, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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Leonard Mayo is Director and Alice 
FitzGerald, Associate Director. 


In general, the purpose of the Office 
of Education study is to secure infor- 
mation on competencies needed by 
teachers of exceptional children, on 
professional seendonds for special edu- 
cation personnel, and on curricula in 
colleges and universities preparing 
teachers of exceptional children. This 
is being achieved through two tech- 
niques. One is the use of statements of 
13 committees now studying the com- 
petencies needed by special education 
personnel. The other is the use of a 
series of inquiry forms which have been 
sent to state and local school systems 
and to colleges and universities. 


THIS article is one of the first to re- 
port information coming from the 
study. Presented below is a tabular 
summary of the areas of exceptionality 
in which state departments of educa- 
tion have special certifying standards 
for teachers of exceptional children. A 
complete analysis of these standards 
will appear in a later Office of Educa- 
tion publication. 

Examination of the table indicates 
that two-thirds of the states now have 
special requirements for teachers of 
at least one type of exceptional child. 
The establishment of these standards 
has taken place largely within the last 
two decades. As recently as 1931, only 
11 states had special standards for teach- 
ers of any type of exceptional child. 

Comparison of these data with statis- 
tics on exceptional children in local 
school systems ° indicates that the states 
which have set standards for teachers 
tend to be those with extensive pro- 
grams of special classes and services in 
local school systems. They also tend to 
have full-time special education per- 
sonnel in their deperttente of educa- 
tion. Of the 16 states in which no spe- 


* Martens, Elise H., et al. “Statistics of Special 
Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children,” 
in U. S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1946-48. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949, 
We 


cial certification is required, ten do not 
have a full-time director or supervisor 
of special education. 

Examination of the table shows 
marked differences in the number of 
areas in which special certificates are 
issued. By and large, the states which 
have set standards for special certifica- 
tion have gone much further in certain 
areas of the physically handicapped and 
the mentally handicapped than in the 
areas of the socially handicapped or 
the gifted. More states, 31 in all, have 
established a credential for teachers of 
speech correction than for any other 
area of exceptionality; 28 states have 
certificates for teachers of the hard of 
hearing; and 23 states have certification 
for both crippled and mentally re- 
tarded. In contrast, only eight states 
certify teachers especially for the so- 
cially maladjusted and only one state, 
Pennsylvania, has a special credential 
for teachers of gifted children. 


To one not familiar with trends in 
the education of exceptional children, 
comparison of the number of states is- 
suing special certificates for teachers of 
the mentally retarded with those re- 
quiring special standards for teachers 
of the gifted may come as a surprise. 
One may well ask, “Does this statistic 
have social significance?” This condi- 
tion is well supported by other data 
coming out of the study. Of the col- 
leges and universities offering a se- 
quence of preparation for teachers of 
exceptional children, only two have a 
sequence of preparation for teachers 
of gifted children, while 40 offer such 
opportunity for teachers of mentally 
retarded. 

The material presented here shows 
general trends in state certification for 
teachers of exceptional children; it does 
not reflect all the efforts being put forth 
to secure qualified teachers for handi- 
capped and gifted children. For ex- 
ample, a number of states that do not 


issue special certificates, such as Geor- 
gia and Tennessee, require local school 
systems to employ teachers with special- 
ized preparation satisfactory to the state 
department of education. 


In other 
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states where no formal certificates are of special education to raise standards. 
issued, responsibility seems to rest with Many local school systems require even 
state and local directors or supervisors higher standards. 


AREAS OF EXCEPTIONALITY IN WHICH STATES HAVE SPECIAL CERTIFYING 
STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS 


(States not listed in the table reported no special certificates for teachers of any kind 
of exceptional child.) 
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1 Special health problems include cardiac conditions, epilepsy, tuberculosis and other below par conditions. 

? Combined certificate in speech and hearing. ’ 

* Certificate covers teachers of the handicapped only and thus excludes teachers of the gifted. 

* Combined certificate for teachers of the crippled and of children with special health problems. 

* Combined certificate for teachers of the blind and partially seeing. i 

* Combined certificate for teachers of the deaf, hard of hearing, and speech handicapped. 

? Combined certificate for teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing. ; 

* Combined certificate for teachers of the homebound children who are crippled and who are special health problems. 

* Single special education credential issued to over-all supervisors of programs for exceptional children. 

10 S h correctionists are ex to meet American Speech and Hearing Association standards. 

" Ohio issues a special credential for special class teachers of the hard of hearing, as well as a certificate for speech 
and hearing specialists. 
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Private agencies have also done their 
share in elevating the standards for spe- 
cial teachers. One of the important 
functions of these organizations is to see 
that standards for professional person- 
nel in their field of specialization are 
high. There is a trend for these agen- 
cies, along with local school systems 
and teacher education institutions, to 
cooperate with state departments of 
education in developing standards. The 
state departments, in turn, serve as 
official certifying agencies. 

All these efforts to establish special 
certifying standards are directed toward 
improving educational programs for 
handicapped and gifted children. In 
a period of acute teacher shortage 
throughout the nation, we are often 
more concerned with teacher supply 
than with quality. The time has come 
to think about how we can insure selec- 
tion and preparation of the people 


best qualified to teach our exceptional 
children. This is a matter that cannot 
be determined wholly by certifying 
standards, but the setting of proper 
standards helps in the process. 
Special certification for teachers of 
the various types of exceptional chil- 
dren is based upon the belief that these 
teachers need distinctive abilities, skills, 
knowledges, and understandings. Fun- 
damental to the establishment of sound 
standards is the compilation of data 
delineating these essential competen- 
cies. This is one of the chief purposes 
of the Office of Education study. Fu- 
ture publications coming from the 
study will report on competencies re- 
quired by special education personnel, 
as well as on other aspects of the quali- 
fications and preparation of such teach- 
ers. Such information should be useful 
in establishing certifying standards and 
developing teacher education programs. 


Since 1920 it has become rather bad taste for a top-notch educator to 
lower himself to the point of discussing methodology. It is not considered 


scholarly to concern oneself with how a thing should be taught. . 


.. This 


in the face of the fact that most of the failures in teaching are the direct 
outgrowth of inadequate knowledge of methodology. In college, teachers 


are taught the pe eg of sociology, 
op first-grade reading and the results are likely to be 


but ask them to deve 


ychology, philosophy, and history, 


disastrous.—A. John Bartky in “School and Society” (1947). 
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PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Wilhelmina Hill 


Specialist for Social Science 


Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


IR A review of the preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers, the social studies 
come into sharp focus. As the United 
States moves into a position of world 
leadership, colleges and _ universities 
have increased responsibilities for help- 
ing teachers meet the new challenge. 

Do teachers have a sufficient under- 
standing of our complex social environ- 
ment? Are they aware of the demands 
for understanding and working with 
people of varying cultures? Have they 
participated in the work of organiza- 
tions for international cooperation? 

H. L. Caswell, Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, believes that 
one of the large problems is “to secure 
adequate background in the various so- 
cial studies as part of the general edu- 
cation of elementary teachers. Too 
often, offerings in the various depart- 
ments such as geography, history, eco- 
nomics, and political science are ar- 
ranged to develop a considerable degree 
of specialization in the subject. This 
does not serve to develop the broad 
background needed by elementary 
teachers.” 

We may consider whether future 
teachers are gaining social science edu- 
cation in ways which can be used or 
adapted at elementary levels. Has some 
of their social science background been 
gained in an integrated manner, or has 
all of it been acquired in separate sub- 
ject courses? Do they learn to teach 
through a long sequence of separate 
methods courses or has a different plan 
been developed? Have they had many 
direct experiences in working with chil- 
dren and with the communities in 
which they live? 


A number of colleges and universi- 
ties have developed improved programs. 
Four are described here with special 
reference to those aspects of the pro- 
grams which affect the social studies 
work of elementary teachers. 


Wilson Teachers College 


An integrated program for preparing 
elementary teachers has been developed 
at Wilson Teachers College. Professors 
from several instructional fields partici- 
pate in the course, The Child and the 
Curriculum, with one person acting as 
coordinator. 

This broad course, which is taken for 
two semesters in the junior year, now 
includes social science, language arts, 
science, mathematics, physical educa- 
tion, principles of education, and tests 
and measurements. There are no sep- 
arate methods courses except in read- 
ing. The instructor of the reading 
course is also a member of the staff for 
The Child and the Curriculum. 

Laboratory work is provided through- 
out the course to give students continu- 
ing opportunities for contact with chil- 
dren and teachers. The problems 
studied by the students in social studies 
and related areas of teaching arise from 
direct experiences with children. In- 
struction is based on the students’ felt 
and unfelt needs while they are con- 
tinuing their contacts with children. 
There is opportunity for the students 
to realize concepts in action during the 
last six weeks of the semester, prior to 
student teaching. The coordinator keeps 


1 Assistance in securing the data given by 
Walter Hager, President, Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 
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in touch with the program of each stu- 
dent and provides necessary guidance. 


Each student has laboratory experi- 
ences with children at several maturity 
levels. Human relationships of all those 
involved in the educational process— 
pupils, teachers, parents, and adminis- 
trators—are given emphasis throughout 
the program. 

A background in social studies is se- 
cured from courses in History of Civili- 
vation, Fundamentals of Geography, 
Geography of North America, and 
American History. Many students elect 
other courses in the social studies. 


University of Denver 


An experience curriculum for pre- 
paring teachers is in practice at the 
University of Denver.? After two years 
of general education, the students study 
child psychology. This is followed by 
two quarters of educational participa- 
tion and study at both elementary and 
secondary levels. Class instruction is 
provided three hours a week, and the 
students spend four hours a week in 
Denver and suburban classrooms as- 
sisting expert teachers in a wide range 
of activities, such as working with small 
groups of children, showing films, and 
helping with field trips. Not more than 
two are assigned to the same room at a 
time. Class discussions at the University 
grow out of the students’ varied experi- 
ences in the public school classes. By 
this means the students learn about 
education in elementary and secondary 
schools through guided experiences sup- 
plemented by study and discussion. 
When student teaching is taken, the 
student must then make a choice of 
elementary or secondary levels. 

Students may elect a course in Social 
Science in the Elementary School which 
provides additional preparation con- 
cerning the social studies curriculum, 
teaching techniques, and learning ma- 
terials. Those students preparing for 
elementary teaching enroll in three ad- 


* Assistance in securing the data given by 
Herbert Walther, Chairman, Department of 
Education, University of Denver, Colorado. 
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ditional education courses which in- 
clude social studies content—Music for 
the Elementary Classroom Teacher, Art 
Education in the Elementary School, 
and Dramatic Activities in the Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

A background in social science is pro- 
vided through one or more of the in- 
tegrated courses in social science for 
Lower Division students or through 
separate subject courses. The courses 
which cut across subject lines are: Prob- 
lems of Modern Society, Introduction 
to Western Civilization, Introduction 
to Human Relations, Introduction to 
Economics and Government. Such 
courses have value for the future ele- 
mentary teacher because the subject 
matter is provided in a manner similar 
to that used in elementary schools. 
Especially helpful are the problem- 
solving activities, discussion groups, 
field trips, community projects, and the 
integration of subject matter usually 
found in these courses. 

Many elementary teachers are en- 
couraged to elect the Social Science 
Area Major since it provides a compre- 
hensive and varied background. As a 
part of this major, they are advised to 
take three of the four integrated se- 
quence courses. 


San Francisco State College 


A broad program for social studies 
background, a study of the community 
in relation to the child, and a social 
studies workshop on teaching tech- 
niques are outstanding characteristics 
of the preparation of elementary teach- 
ers at San Francisco State College.* 

During their Lower Division years, 
all students enroll in four social science 
courses (12 semester hours) as part of 
the general education program—The 
Contemporary Social World, Develop- 
ment of American Institutions and 
Ideals, Contemporary Economic So- 
ciety, and International and Intercul- 
tural Relations. 


* Assistance in securing the data given by 
Lavone Hanna, Professor of Education, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 
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The general education program also 
includes psychology, communication 
arts, biology and health, physical 
science, quantitative thinking, home 
and family life, humanities (a study of 
values), creative and recreational arts, 
and physical education. All of these are 
considered a necessary part of prepara- 
tion for teaching the social studies. In 
addition, future elementary teachers 
must include a geography course in 
their program. 

The Learner and Society, an Upper 
Division course, is an eight-unit block 
in the curriculum for the general ele- 
mentary credential. In it the students 
work with community agencies, study 
contemporary social problems and their 
implication for the school’s program, 
and make a community analysis. The 
study of the community is made in its 
relation to child growth and develop- 
ment. A psychologist and an educa- 
tional sociologist work closely together 
in teaching the classes. 

Techniques in teaching the social 
studies are presented in the workshop 
for elementary teachers where con- 
siderable emphasis is placed on the in- 
tegrated unit-of-work. Here the students 
actually develop a unit of work. Each 
student spends 15 hours a week for five 
weeks in the workshop. Further experi- 
ences in social studies are acquired in 
student teaching and in a seminar in 
student teaching. 


State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
New York 


Community study is an outstanding 
aspect of the teacher education pro- 
gram at the State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York.* In connection 
with both the general education courses 
and the four-year professional sequence, 
the students have community experi- 
ences on an individual and group basis. 

Recently, 80 students participated in 
a community study with the guidance 
of an experienced supervisor. Purposes 


* Assistance in securing the data given by 
Evelyn R. Hodgdon, Off-Campus Supervisor, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 


of the study were to: (1) determine how 
a community organizes itself to meet its 
social and economic needs; (2) discover 
the role of the school and the role of 
the teacher in the community; (3) 
identify the functions and types of lead- 
ership; (4) recognize the community's 
relationship with the rest of the world; 
(5) develop skill in finding one’s way 
into a community. 

Three groups of students, 12 to 25 
in a group, went into three different 
communities to make five-day studies of 
the community organization and needs. 
They lived in the homes of the people, 
held group and individual interviews, 
and visited industries, farms, and con- 
servation projects in each community. 


Two groups of ten students each 
studied the community where they were 
doing student teaching. This was done 
with the guidance of their supervisor of 
student teaching. Another group of 15 
students made a four-day study of the 
New York State Historical Museum to 
become familiar with its resources for 
curriculum purposes. College and mu- 
seum staff members worked with these 
students. 


Other community activities include 
working with groups such as the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Brownies, Sunday- 
school groups, and other organizations. 
One group of sophomores visited the 
Legislature, talked with representatives 
from the Oneonta area, and became ac- 
quainted with the resources at their 
State Capital. 

Through these varied experiences in 
community living, the students learn a 
great deal about the kinds of communi- 
ties in which they are likely to teach. 
They learn also how to participate ef- 
fectively in the life of the community 
and how to gear their teaching to meet 
the needs of children in their local en- 
vironments. 


New Solutions to Problems 


Each of the four programs for teacher 
education described above has unique 
characteristics which represent an at- 
tempt to better prepare elementary 
school teachers. Many other colleges 
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and universities are carrying out equally 
effective efforts to improve their pro- 
grams. Most of these differ in curricu- 
lum; all have implications for the so- 
cial studies preparation of elementary 
school teachers. 

A noticeable trend in some institu- 
tions is that the background in social 
studies now is presented in ways more 
similar to those used in elementary 
schools than was formerly the case. In- 
cluded in some of the social science 
courses are such learning experiences 
as excursions, use of resource people, 
viewing films and television, making 
surveys, and participating in commu- 
nity projects. The basic social studies 
understandings are gained in an inte- 
grated course or sequence in social 
science, rather than from separate sub- 
ject courses only. More specialized so- 
cial science courses are taken later. 

Thus, the future teacher gains a 
background in ways similar to those he 
might use in elementary schools. Since 
he is often likely to begin teaching the 
way he has been taught, rather than the 
way he has been told to teach, these 
methods seem more desirable than the 
lecture course. 

The education courses and sequences, 
in which the students learn how to 
teach social studies, also have a greater 
degree of integration or coordination. 
Increasingly, separate methods courses 
as such are disappearing and coordi- 
nated courses are being developed in 
which staff members help the students 
learn about the total work of elemen- 
tary teaching. Sometimes a social studies 
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specialist, as is the case at Wilson 
Teachers College, participates in the 
instruction of a coordinated course on 
The Child and the Curriculum. Some- 
times, as at the University of Denver, 
a person versed in all aspects of the ele- 
mentary curriculum directs the study. 

More direct contact with children 
and communities is evident in the intro- 
ductory education courses in the four 
schools described. 


More Improvement Needed 


While many colleges and universities 
which prepare elementary school teach- 
ers have made improvements in their 
programs of social science education, 
others have made little progress. Some 
of the needs of many elementary school 
teachers today are: (1) increased under- 
standing of the social needs and de- 
velopment of children; (2) instruc- 
tional techniques for teaching social 
studies; (3) a better understanding of 
our social heritage and environment; 
(4) more knowledge of and contact with 
agencies for international cooperation; 
(5) more firsthand contact with and 
knowledge of the peoples of the world. 

It is hoped that those colleges and 
universities which prepare elementary 
school teachers will continue their ef- 
forts to improve the education of these 
young people for the social studies 
work for which they soon will be re- 
sponsible. Sharing what they are doing 
with other institutions concerned with 
the same problems is one effective 
means of advancement toward this goal. 


I have the uttermost contempt for a teacher so ill-mannered and incompe- 
tent as to be unable to make a child learn to read and write without also 
making it cry. . . —G. B. Shaw. 























SOME NOTES ON THE CONCEPTS OF 
EDUCATION AND SOCIALIZATION 


Blaine E. Mercer 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Colorado 


ti asice has said that, year by 
year, even day by day, society is in- 
vaded by a host of little barbarians, who 
strike out of the maternity wards and 
who must be inducted by a long and 
complicated process into the socially 
accepted ways of doing and living. It 
seems to be an incontrovertible fact 
that all human organisms are born into 
some form of social organization but 
become a true part of it only through an 
experiential process. Human organisms 
become persons, i.e., develop personal- 
ities, only through learning from other 
human organisms. 

“Socialization” is the name given to 
those processes, still only vaguely and 
incompletely understood, through 
which the human organism learns the 
preferred patterns of behavior of his 
society. Or, to put it another way, 
socialization is the name given to the 
processes through which an individual 
is inducted into membership in his so- 
ciety. What he learns is the culture or, 
rather, selected parts of it—the cement 
which binds people into social groups 
of whatever size. 

The processes of socialization are 
never perfectly effective in any society. 
If they were, there would be no de- 
viancy in social behavior, no delin- 
quency, no crime, no eccentricity, or 
to see the obverse side of the coin, no 
learned individual creativity, but only 
a stifling conformity. 

The tremendous scope of the cultural 
accumulations of the modern society in- 
sure, also, the preservation of individual 
differences resulting from differential 
learnings. No individual in any but the 
very simplest of primitive societies can 
hope to learn in his entire lifetime 
more than the smallest fraction of the 


possible learnings provided by the total 
cultural heritage of his society. His 
learnings are selective and the factors 
involved in the selection may be pure 
accident, circumstance, deliberate de- 
sign, or, probably most significant, the 
nature of his unique genetic inherit- 
ance. 

There has been much controversy 
over just what might be included in 
man’s genetic heritage, or just what 
original human nature is like. The 
problem is not solved and is not likely 
to be in the foreseeable future, but it 
can be demonstrated that human organ- 
isms, with their limited action systems, 
their innate drives, reflexes, urges, or 
needs, become persons in the fullest 
sense only through the socialization 
process. 

“Education” is the name usually 
given to certain of the conscious, for- 
malized, or institutionalized aspects of 
socialization. Its emphasis seems to be 
on teaching rather than on learning 
and, while its objects may be clearly 
outlined or only vaguely envisioned, 
there is always a degree of conscious- 
ness of the process on the part of teacher 
or learner, or both. A parent, engaged 
in some obvious activity, may be con- 
tributing (although wholly unconscious 
of it) to the socialization of his child 
who watches and imitates. When the 
same parent, on the other hand, con- 
sciously sets about through word or act 
to instruct the child, he assumes the role 
of educator. 

Socialization, then, is the more in- 
clusive concept, while education is only 
one aspect of that many-sided process. 
Hence it is eminently clear that the 
school is only one social agency among 
many involved in the socialization of 
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the individual and that the process we 
call education is most properly seen as 
a complement of others. 

When teachers and school admin- 
istrators realize the functional inter- 
dependence of the school and the other 
agencies of socialization, they can as- 
sure themselves that they are on solid 
ground for beginning educational 
planning. When they understand the 
social aspects of personality and person- 
ality formation as well as the contribu- 
tions of education to the well-being of 
the entire society, they have gleaned 
from the social sciences the most impor- 
tant educational contributions of that 
field. 

Teachers and prospective teachers 
need to do research—or at least reading 
—on such subjects as the following: 
the significance of human social experi- 
ence in primary state to the develop- 
ment of the personality; the relation- 
ships of the learning processes and 
personality formation; the differential 
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effects of the socialization of individuals 
in vividly contrasting cultural environ- 
ments; the processes, both formal and 
informal, involved in the transmission 
of ideas; the use of education as a 
mechanism for the solving of problems 
faced by a society; and the relation- 
ships of formal “schooling” to the social- 
ization process in general. Such studies 
would tend to counteract what this 
writer believes to be an over-emphasis 
on the contributions of psychology to 
educational theory and practice. Per- 
haps this is another way of stating that 
a sound educational theory can be built 
only on the findings of several fields. 
Certainly this would include the phi- 
losophy of education to pose the ques- 
tions of value; educational psychology, 
educational sociology, anthropology, 
biology and others to suggest answers. 

A rather thorough grounding in those 
fields which have been significant to 
educational theory appears to be nec- 
essary to the teacher. 


Summary of Data on Supplementary Salaries of Classroom 
Supervising Teachers 


Number of 


Status Colleges 


Own campus school with faculty 
status and salaries (no supplemen- 
tary salary) 78 

No supplement of salary for off-cam- 
pus schools 

Maximum supplemental annual 
salary for off-campus schools 
$ 20-$ 50 

55- 100 
105- 200 
225- 300 
$25- 400 
450- 550 
600+ 
1,000 or more, paid to schools 


- veo 
“IOC Ge RO o 


a 
te | 


Total 


Supplemental salary paid to a. 
vising teacher per student teacher 
»er quarter in off-campus schools 

5-$27.50 16 

30- 35.00 4 

40- 50.00 3 


Total 23 


Number of 
Status Colleges 
Supplemental salary paid to super- 
vising teacher per student teacher, 
per semester in off-campus schools 
$ 10-$25 18 
30- 50 15 
55- 75 8 
100 | 
200 l 
Total 38 
Tuition credit to supervising teach- 
ers for advanced or graduate 
courses toward increasing prepara- 
tion in off-campus schools 10 
TOTAL 233 


(Compiled by J. D. Messick, President, East 
Carolina College, from questionnaires received 
from 233 of 270 member institutions of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1951-52.) 
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SUGGESTED ADJUSTMENTS TO ALLEVIATE 
TEACHER SHORTAGES ' 


Special Group B, Special Adjustments Committee, of the Miami Beach Conference, held 
June 24-27, 1953, was asked to study and suggest possible adjustments to alleviate existing teach- 


er shortages. 
The circumstances which influenced the Commission to establish a special group to make 


such a study are set forth in the following excerpt from the “Suggested Agenda” for the Group: 

“The continuing and critical shortage of qualified teachers, particularly at the elementary 
school level, is too well known to require elaboration. This shortage has occasioned the proposal 
of many remedial or curative plans. Some proposals are sound, many are indefensible and 
would tend to sacrifice the gains of recent years in the professional standards movement. These 
proposals cover a wide range of propositions—from complete abandonment of professional 
standards to a return to some aspects of the Dame Schools and the Lancastrian System. In 
between the extreme proposals, there are probably a number of steps which can be taken to 
alleviate the situation, to hold on to the professional concept of teaching, to relieve the pres- 
sures developing out of the shortages, and to prevent the wholesale abandonment of standards 
which occurred throughout the United States during World War II. More important than the 
dangers of failure to advocate reasonable adjustments in a time of critical stress is the obliga- 
tion to recognize the primacy of children to the right to a good teacher. How can this be 
done? How can the services of each qualified teacher be extended to a larger number of chil- 
dren without undue strain upon the teacher and a decrease in his effectiveness?” 

This report contains the recommendations of Special Group B. In publishing and dis- 
tributing it to the profession, it is the Commission’s hope that the suggestions may be helpful 
in encouraging sound adjustments, in forestalling the use of makeshift adjustments which might 
be harmful both to children and teachers, and in the maintenance of reasonable standards. 

The Commission expresses appreciation to the members of Special Group B for this service 
to the profession.—Editor’s Note. 


A CRITICAL shortage of qualified teachers To study this problem and to suggest ap- 
continues to exist and available evidence indi- propriate, effective, and professionally sound 
cates that serious shortages may continue for a adjustments were the tasks assigned to Special 
decade. The present shortage is critical at the Group B of the Miami Beach Conference. 
elementary school level, but serious shortages Specifically, the problem assigned the Group 
in several high school fields already have for study and for the formulation of recom- 
occurred and, with steadily increasing enroll- mendations to the profession was twofold: (1) 
ments certain for the next several years, the What can be done to attract and hold a greater 
high school situation will become acute. number of qualified teachers? (2) How can 





* Report of Special Group B, Special Adjust- Accreditation, Kansas State Department of Edu- 
ments Committee, The Miami Beach Confer- cation, Topeka; Marie R. Howard, Principal, 
ence, held June 24-27, 1953. Members of the Providence, Rhode Island; Rees H. Hughes, 
Group were: Chairman, Earle T. Hawkins, President, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
President, Maryland State Teachers College, burg; Katherine Kelleher, Student, Massachu- 
Towson; Analyst, J. B. White, Dean, College setts State Teachers College, Salem; Helen P. 
of Education, University of Florida, Gaines- Maney, Teacher, Geneva, New York; Forrest 
ville; Recorder, Guy Curry, Associate Director, W. Murphy, Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Education, versity of Mississippi, University; Emily Pendle- 
Arkansas State Department of Education, Little ton, Teacher, Rumford, Maine; Margaret Pol- 
Rock; Participants, Evelyn Armstrong, Teacher, lock, Teacher, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Walter 
Dallas, Texas; Mrs. Russell C. Bickel, Secretary, {, Ryle, President, Northeast Missouri State 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Teachers College, Kirksville; O. C. Schwiering, 
Columbus, Ohio; Morris Cogan, Graduate Dean, College of Education, University of Wy- 
School of Education, Harvard University; Hazel : ap * ; . 

oming, Laramie; Sister M. Augustine, President, 


Curtright, Teacher, Asheville, North Carolina; : ‘ . ‘ 
Walter E. Englund, samara nd Sewetaty, Min- Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Lottie 
nesota Education Association, Saint Paul; Mary Topp, Teacher, New Haven, Connecticut; 
Odin Haas, Teacher, Biloxi, Mississippi; F. Edward Tuttle, Executive Secretary, National 


Floyd Herr, Director, Certification and College School Boards Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
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the services of the presently inadequate supply 
of qualified teachers be extended to a larger 
number of children in a manner that is educa- 
tionally sound and professionally defensible? 


Assumptions for Bases of Study 


In developing suggestions for special adjust- 
ments which may help to attract and hold a 
greater number of qualified teachers, and to 
extend the services of qualified teachers to a 
larger number of children, the following as- 
sumptions were basic to the deliberations: 

1. Children learn best when the community 
provides qualified teachers who enjoy (a) com- 
munity approval and support, (b) satisfactory 
working conditions, (c) social acceptance, and 
(d) adequate salary recognition. 

2. Existing programs of teacher education 
and certification, and current practices in pub- 
lic education will bear scrutiny and should be 
subject to continuous study and improvement. 

5. It is not expected that all of these sug- 
gestions will be found helpful or practicable in 
a given school situation. Adjustments should 
be made carefully in the light of existing con- 
ditions. Experience and research will be needed 
to determine the effectiveness of many of the 
proposed adjustments. It should not be as- 
sumed, however, that a single adjustment in 
any situation will solve the total problem. 

4. The success of many of the suggested ad- 
justments will depend on the availability of a 
reasonable number of fully qualified and re- 
sourceful teachers. 

5. Many of the suggested adjustments will 
require expenditure of additional money. In 
the long run, however, it will be money well 
spent because of the increased benefits to 
schools and communities. 

6. Most of the suggested adjustments have 
been made with the elementary schools in 
mind. Many, however, are equally applicable 
to secondary schools. 

7. Because of the existing teacher shortage, 
it may be necessary to extend the services of 
the presently inadequate number of qualified 
teachers to larger numbers of children by re- 
lieving such teachers of clerical and non-profes- 
sional burdens, thus freeing more of their time 
for instruction. 

8. Even if all of the suggested adjustments 
were made, they would not solve this nation- 
wide problem. It is hoped that such adjust- 
ments may serve materially to alleviate teacher 
shortages. It is possible, however, that some 
of the suggested adjustments will prove to be 
of lasting benefit when the teacher shortage 


becomes less acute. 
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Criteria for Judging Sound 
Adjustments 


In attempting to make adjustments to meet 
the teacher shortage, the following criteria 
should be applied: 

1. It is the right of every child to be under 
the direction of a qualified teacher. It is the 
corresponding responsibility of the community 
and the school to provide this opportunity. 

2. Any teaching situation should be so ar- 
ranged that a teacher can know each child per- 
sonally, his home, his aspirations, and his 
problems. 

3. To render the best service to the greatest 
number of children or youth, a teacher should 
be able to concentrate on professional duties. 
He should be freed from operational details 
and other routine duties which could be per- 
formed equally as well by a person with less 
professional preparation. 

4. Procedures devised to extend the services 
of qualified teachers should be evaluated pri- 
marily in terms of the effect upon children. 
Secondary considerations would include the 
effect upon teachers, the cost, and other ad- 
ministrative problems. 

5. Caution must be taken to see that none 
of the adjustments made will initiate or per- 
petuate practices which tend to lower stand- 
ards for entrance into the profession. The 
teacher shortage will not be solved by lowering 
standards, but rather by raising them to pro- 
fessional levels. 

6. The school is a community enterprise of 
teachers, parents, children, and the commu- 
nity at large. Although the school board is 
the constituted authority for making adjust- 
ments, changes in school affairs will be more 
effective and more readily accepted if pro- 
cedures are employed to involve meaningfully 
all segments of the community which will be 


affected. 


Explanation of Terms 


1. The term “qualified teacher” is felt to be 
a stronger and more appropriate term than 
“certificated teacher” in view of the widely 
varying practices in certification. 

2. The term “qualified teacher” is used to 
apply to a teacher who has completed at least 
a four-year, professionally approved, teacher 
education program in a college® accredited for 
teacher education. 


* The term “college” as used herein applies 
to all types of institutions offering acceptable 
teacher education programs. 








ADJUSTMENTS TO TEACHER SHORTAGES 


Suggested Adjustments 


Consistent with the above assumptions and 
criteria, certain adjustments are suggested be- 
low for the consideration of boards of educa- 
tion, local and state school administrators, lay 
groups, and the entire profession. The intent 
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here is to stimulate and encourage educational 
leaders and the profession at large (1) to look 
beyond traditional policies and practices, (2) 
to make adjustments experimentally, and (3) 
to subject such adjustments to continuous study 
and evaluation. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO ATTRACT AND HOLD A GREATER 
NUMBER OF QUALIFIED TEACHERS? 


Many qualified teachers never enter the pro- 
fession. Moreover, large numbers of qualified 
teachers continue to leave the profession each 
year. While conclusive nationwide data are 
not available to substantiate the point, it is 
generally believed that the supply of techni- 
cally qualified teachers who are not engaged 
in teaching may equal, or even exceed, the 
number of qualified teachers presently em- 
ployed in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Again, while accurate nationwide data are not 
provided, the meager data available indicate 
that the average tenure of members of the 
teaching profession in the United States is not 
more than ten to twelve years. A serious lack 
of drawing power and holding power is the 
critical problem of the profession. 

Various factors contribute to this phenome- 
non—factors which apparently are peculiar to 
the teaching profession. Many of the deter- 
rents to entrance into the profession are readily 
identified as factors which cause teachers to 
leave the profession. These causative factors 
are closely intertwined. It cannot be assumed, 
therefore, that any one factor (i.e., inadequate 
salaries) is totally responsible for this condi- 
tion. Consequently, efforts toward increasing 
the available supply of qualified teachers must 
be made on a broad front. Some possible ap- 
proaches to the solution of the problem are 
offered below. 

Alerting the public to the long-term prob- 
lem. An adequate supply of qualified teachers 
is a state’s first educational need. Public rec- 
ognition of this need must be promoted and, 
furthermore, the public must be led to share 
the responsibility for solving the problem. 

Encouraging former teachers to return to 
the profession. The unusually high rate of 
turnover in teaching personnel points to a 
substantial number of qualified teachers who 
have left the profession. Programs of action 
in which the public is invited to participate 
should be organized to encourage these people 
to return to the profession on either a part- 
time or full-time basis. 

Waiving retirement, employment, and age 
limitations. Many retired teachers who are 


mentally and physically competent can resume 


active duty if mandatory retirement ages are 
waived during this critical period. In so do- 
ing, procedures should be established to pro- 
tect the best interests of children and youth, 
of the public, and of the profession. Careful 
screening should be exercised, and the con- 
tinuation of the services of such teachers should 
be on a year-to-year basis in terms of need and 
of continuing competence. 

Some school districts refuse to employ quali- 
fied teachers with excellent professional records 
solely on the grounds that they are too near 
retirement age. This policy is not always in 
the interest of improved standards. 


Broadening certification requirements. 
Teacher certificating agencies should move 
rapidly toward the issuance of a more general 
type of certificate. Less specificity in teacher 
certification regulations, in many instances, 
would allow teachers to render professional 
service in a greater variety of situations in the 
public schools. Furthermore, teacher educating 
institutions would be permitted to experiment 
with programs of teacher education designed to 
prepare teachers who could serve in the ele- 
mentary or the secondary schools without ex- 
tensive additional preparation. Prospective 
teachers in specialized fields i.e., music, art, 
physical education) should complete programs 
of general and professional education which 
would qualify them for teaching assignments 
in the broader fields of general education. 


Extending scholarship opportunities. Pro- 
fessional organizations, various lay groups, the 
legislatures of the several states, and the Con- 
gress should be encouraged to provide scholar- 
ships for prospective teachers. Lists of avail- 
able scholarships should be provided for the 
information of interested students. Many 
scholarships are offered for one or two years 
only. The sponsors of teacher education schol- 
arships should be encouraged to extend them 
to a maximum of four years. In addition, schol- 
arships should be provided for the professional 
education of liberal arts college graduates who 
have potentialities for teaching. Such schol- 
arships should provide for a high degree of 
selectivity and be administered on a non- 
partisan basis. 
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Providing opportunities for children and 
youth to discover and choose teaching as a 
career. Well-planned and deliberate efforts 
should be made to discover potential teachers 
in elementary schools, secondary schools, and 
colleges, and to encourage them to enter and 
complete teacher preparation curricula. Lay 
people and members of the teaching profession 
should cooperate in planning and carrying on 
appropriate programs designed to acquaint 
children and youth with the opportunities and 
satisfactions to be found in teaching. 


Schools and colleges may discover students 
with inclinations toward and potentialities for 
teaching by: (1) providing opportunities for 
children and youth to assist as leaders and 
helpers in school projects; (2) organizing Fu- 
ture Teachers of America clubs and chapters 
and other career study groups which provide 
information and experiences related to teach- 
ing; and (3) acquainting students with the 
professional achievements of graduates of the 
college. Student personnel and guidance pro- 
grams should be so organized that students 
will find it easy and socially desirable to learn 
about the curriculum for the prospective 
teacher. The internal organization of col- 
leges and universities should also be such as 
to center the responsibility for teacher educa- 
tion in some one unit. 

Communities can assist children and youth 
in discovering and choosing teaching as a 
career by providing (1) memberships in chil- 
dren and youth organizations, (2) leadership 
experience in local youth organizations and 
church groups, and (3) opportunities for co- 
operation and participation in community 
projects. 


Providing salary recognition for professional 
service. Preparation for teaching is a long, 
expensive, and ever-continuing process which 
can be justified only wnen the resultant service 
is accorded true professional status. Salary 
schedules should be designed not only to at- 
tract beginning teachers but to hold qualified 
teachers. It is imperative that qualified teach- 
ers have opportunities for progressive advance- 
ment in professional status and salary recogni- 
tion. Collateral benefits such as adequate re- 
tirement programs and disability provisions 
are also requisite to professional recognition. 


Providing working environment appropriate 
to professional service. The environment in 
which one works greatly influences enthusiasm 
and satisfaction. Attractive physical plant con- 
ditions and adequate teaching materials are 
deemed important both for holding the teacher 
already in service and for inducing others to 
accept positions. School boards and school ad- 


ministrators are in a most strategic position to 
assist in furthering this part of the program. 

One cannot ignore the importance of pro- 
viding opportunities for teachers to achieve 
appropriate social status. Every community 
should endeavor (1) to arrange pleasant liv- 
ing conditions for teachers, (2) to encourage 
their fullest participation as individuals in all 
aspects of community life, and (3) to bring 
teachers and community in close agreement 
on the purposes of schools. 

Preparing general college graduates for en- 
trance into the profession. There are a con- 
siderable number of potential teachers among 
general college graduates or graduates of col- 
leges which do not offer specific preparation 
for teaching. Many have backgrounds which 
include a broad general education and subject- 
matter preparation for specialized fields. 
Special programs of professional education 
should be designed for the purpose of pre- 
paring such graduates for professional service. 
The programs should include not less than 
one college year of preparation and should 
meet essential professional requirements. Pro- 
cedures for the careful screening of candidates 
with reference to general ability, attitudes, and 
breadth of preparation should be instituted. 
Capable candidates might be permitted to 
complete part of their professional education 
while in service through extension provisions, 
workshops, and other means designed to de- 
velop professional competence. Each candi- 
date should be placed under the guidance of 
a fully qualified teacher. 

Also, conversion programs for transforming 
qualified high school teachers into elementary 
teachers or vice versa can be extremely effective 
toward better coordination of supply and job 
opportunities.’ 

Establishing retirement programs. When the 
teacher is relatively secure in anticipating the 
material problems of post-retirement, he is 
more inclined to remain in the profession. It 
is important, therefore, that each of the sev- 
eral states establish retirement programs which 
provide adequate annuities for retired teach- 
ers. Moreover, reciprocal arrangements should 
be made whereby the teacher may move from 
one state to another without sacrificing retire- 
ment fund accumulations. 

Providing reciprocity in teacher certifica- 
tion. Many qualified teachers move from one 
state to another for reasons other than pro- 
fessional advancement. In many instances the 
lack of reciprocity in teacher certification has 


* See “Conversion Programs for the Prepara- 
tion of Elementary Teachers.” Journal of 
Teacher Education 3: 270-80; December 1952. 
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been a barrier to the continuation of such per- 
sons in the profession. All states should, with- 
out relaxing or lowering professional stand- 
ards, work cooperatively and speedily toward 
the development of reciprocal certification ar- 
rangements. 

Formulating administrative policies coop- 
eratively. Teachers, of all people, must view 
teaching as a profession. Low professional 
morale breeds indifference to teaching and a 
desire to seek other work. One of the most 
influential factors contributing to a profes- 
sional attitude upon the part of a teacher is 
that of involving the total professional staff 
in the program of school improvement. Ex- 
amples of policy making in which teachers 
should participate are: (1) the determination 
of policies relating to sick leave provisions, 
extra-classroom assignments, and salary sched- 
ules; and (2) regulations relating to substitute 
teachers, participation in professional activi- 
ties on school time, and purchase of supplies 
and equipment. 

Extending and improving facilities for 
teacher education. All too often the physical 
plant and other facilities of teacher education 


institutions are of such inferior quality as to 
suffer from comparison with other higher in- 
stitutions, or schools within the same institu- 
tion, offering preparation for other fields. 
Capable young people will be influenced in 
the choice of fields of preparation by the 
quality of facilities of institutions. Inferior 
buildings and equipment for teacher education 
tend to leave the impression that teaching as 
a profession rates at a low level. An adequate 
flow of capable young people into the profes- 
sion seems unlikely unless institutions offering 
such preparation can have physical plants and 
facilities, excellent in every respect, and which 
compare favorably with other professional 
schools. 

Improving the curriculum for teacher educa- 
tion. It should be possible to make the cur- 
riculum more attractive without decreasing its 
effectiveness. More common elements in gen- 
eral education, professional education, and 
subject-matter concentration for elementary 
and secondary school teachers would not only 
make the curriculum more attractive to able 
students but would increase the flexibility of 
the supply of teachers. 


HOW CAN THE SERVICES OF QUALIFIED TEACHERS BE EXTENDED 
TO MORE CHILDREN? 


In the daily routine of teaching there are 
many activities and operations which consume 
time and energy but require little or no pro- 
fessional understanding. Any qualified teacher 
should be able to identify these activities and 
separate them from those for which only quali- 
fied professional personnel can and should be 
responsible. It is believed that procedures can 
be instituted to relieve the professional teachers 
of these “chores.” Under such a revised pro- 
gram, the time and energy of the qualified 
teacher can be more efficiently used in order 
that: (1) each pupil may profit from the new 
situation; and (2) existing large classes may 
be handled with less fatigue. Increasing the 
class size has been the most common method of 
extending the services of the qualified teach- 
er. The continuation of large classes, how- 
ever, without some accompanying adjustments 
in the teaching situation and without checking 
educational results, is not recommended. 

Although some of the adjustments suggested 
here may be considered as remedial procedures, 
it is hoped and even expected that future con- 
ditions will be less critical and that many ex- 
cellent professional developments will be ef- 
fected through the activation of these sugges- 


tions. 


Additional Personnel 


Providing high school students as teacher- 
aides. In some communities, high school stu- 
dents who are interested in becoming teachers 
have been used as teacher-aides in non-profes- 
sional and semi-teaching situations. Although 
the primary purpose of this plan has been to 
provide young people with experiences which 
are valuable to their own life plans (and it 
should so remain), the services which they 
have rendered have provided valuable assist- 
ance to teachers. 

An extension of this plan, under such condi- 
tions as the local scene may permit, with sound 
educational planning, expert supervision, and 
careful safeguards against exploiting students, 
may be expected to offer even more than has 
been realized. 

Using parents as teacher-aides. Many par- 
ents and other lay people possess abilities, 
qualities, and attitudes which make them 
valuable to teachers. Although some in this 
group may have had teaching experience, it is 
not proposed that only such persons be used as 
additional personnel. Many adults possess 
characteristics and abilities which, though not 
ordinarily associated with teaching, can be used 
as a supplement to the actual teaching situa- 
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tion and as aids in the general operation of the 
school both in the instructional program and 
in the operation of the physical plant. 

The careful study of the potentialities and 
interests of individuals in this group will be 
helpful in enlisting those most likely to suc- 
ceed. The information will also be valuable 
in planning appropriate programs of orienta- 
tion and preparation of non-professional per- 
sonnel to be employed as teacher-aides. It is 
especially important to recognize the extensive 
and enriched additions which they may bring 
to the school. 

Defining the role of the full-time teacher- 
aide. There may be a place for a new position 
in the school. This position might be called 
“teacher-aide,” “teacher-helper,” “teaching as- 
sociate,” or some other term. The teacher- 
aide would be a full-time employee who would 
be responsible for many of the time-consuming, 
but non-professional, activities of the teacher. 
Under the direction of the teacher, the aide 
would prepare materials of instruction, main- 
tain and make available all instructional equip- 
ment, record data required for permanent 
records, render miscellaneous clerical services, 
be concerned with the personal belongings of 
the pupils, and render those services which the 
qualified teacher may delegate to him. In 
many of these activities it may be expected that 
the aide will render more efficient and more 
satisfactory service than the qualified teacher, 
since his special training would be in these 
lines. 

The teacher-aide should have at least a high 
school education with a background of clerical 
skills. Many candidates may come from this 
source. If such a plan is activated, candidates 
for this position should complete a special 
program of preparation. Such a program 
might be offered during a period of six or 
eight weeks preceding the opening of the 
school term. It should be directed by pro- 
fessional teachers and should be planned espe- 
cially for the grade level at which employment 
is sought. During this period it is, of course, 
necessary that the staff be on salary. In view 
of the critical situation, scholarships might be 
provided for candidates selected to prepare for 
teacher-aide positions. 

The ratio of teachers to aides should be the 
concern of the local school. One aide might 
be needed for groups of six to eight teachers. 
Obviously, the ratio should be expected to vary 
from situation to situation. 

part-time service. Increased person- 
nel of high quality may be secured by employ- 
ing, on a part-time basis, individuals who 
possess professional qualifications but who are 
unable or unwilling to accept full-time em- 


ployment. Through adjustments in the school 
to the personal problems of these teachers and 
through the formation of a teaching pool com- 
prised of these teachers, it might be possible 
to staff additional teaching units with quali- 
fied personnel. If this source of teachers is 
used, care should be taken to keep the numbers 
small in each building. A solid core of fully 
qualified teachers is essential to a strong educa- 


tional program. 

Spreading the influence of qualified teach- 
ers. Many substandard teachers are being 
employed in an effort to staff the schools. It 
is obvious that boys and girls who spend their 
entire time with these teachers do not receive 
the same benefits as those who are taught by 
professional teachers. Some of the loss to these 
pupils may be overcome by providing oppor- 
tunities for substandard teachers to observe in 
the classrooms of qualified teachers and to 
plan with them. Without weakening the con- 
cept of the self-contained classroom, at inter- 
vals to be determined by the teachers, the 
qualified teacher could teach in each room, 
especially at critical times and under condi- 
tions where non-professional persons know 
their abilities are limited. Extended super- 
visory service for substandard teachers would 
also be helpful. The development of a co- 
ordinated plan to facilitate this type of 
teaching-learning situation should come from 
the cooperative endeavors of the teachers in- 
volved, the administration of the school, and 
parents of the children in these rooms. 


New and Improved Equipment 


Making equipment available. It is an ac- 
cepted fact that better teaching occurs and 
learning proceeds at a more rapid rate when 
excellent teaching equipment is used. If tele- 
vision, radio, projection machines, and record 
players are instruments which have high service 
value to the teacher, the possession of these 
is desirable in each classroom. If the teacher's 
time is valuable for teaching, it should not be 
wasted by having to wait for an opportunity 
to use equipment. He should have the equip- 
ment immediately available when the learning 
situation demands it. 

Too little attention has been given to the 
application of technology to the operation of 
the school. Some of the devices mentioned 
previously have been used but their use has 
been limited both by their cost and the limita- 
tions of material. There are undoubtedly 
many teaching procedures and other school 
activities which could be done efficiently by 
machines. Test scoring machines have been 
developed which aid greatly in the scoring of 
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certain types of tests. If this method were ex- 
amined more completely it is entirely possible 
that some mechanical measuring device might 
be developed which would reduce the amount 
of time which teachers use in reading student 
reports. Additional mechanical devices might 
be devised to care for some of the clerical 
service which would consume less time and 
render teaching more efficient. There might 
be some way by which school systems and state 
departments of education could promote the 
idea of devising these instruments in the same 
manner as industrial and commercial agencies 
give premiums to their employees for similar 


suggestions. 

Providing modern, pleasant surroundings. 
Pupils and teachers accomplish more in an 
environment that is pleasing and comfortable. 
If the school plant is an instructional tool, it 
should be maintained as such. Better seeing, 
better hearing conditions often need to be 
established. Utilities should be available when 
and where needed. Attractive and clean build- 
ings and grounds are, in many ways, better 
teachers than the teachers themselves. 


Adjustments in Organization 


Utilizing supervisors and other specialists 
in the classroom. It is possible that adjust- 
ments in assignments of professional personnel 
in some school systems will provide additional 
classroom teaching service of the quality 
needed. Mention has been made previously of 
the value of providing extended supervisory 
service for substandard teachers. Supervisors 
and specialists might, in some cases, be given 
part-time teaching assignments in areas of 
their special competences. Such an arrange- 
ment would be especially valuable where their 
classrooms are to be used for observation by 
substandard teachers. Some loss would occur as 
a result of the new assignments, but new gains 
could offset some of the loss. This arrangement 
is recommended primarily for special subject 
supervisors. 

reorganization of school units. 
In some small attendance units the teacher- 
pupil ratio is too low. The elimination of 
these small units through consolidation would 
enable competent teachers to serve more pupils. 

Seeking community understanding and par- 
ticipation. Any change in the affairs of the 
school is the concern of all those in the com- 
munity, both the teachers and the lay members. 
It would be expected that the demands of in- 
creased enrollment and the corresponding 
shortage of teachers present a problem which 
the community must solve cooperatively. Such 
suggestions as have been made here should be 


attempted only after thorough community- 
wide study gives sanction to their inaugura- 
tion. 


Recommended Research 


It is clear that the implications of some of 
the proposals for extending the services of 
qualified teachers are controversial. The re- 
port has stressed at almost every point the 
desirability of safeguards to prevent misunder- 
standing of the suggested adjustments and to 
protect the welfare of children and teachers. 

Ranking high among these safeguards is 
research. In many cases, only research. will 
serve to settle controversies which, without its 
aid, could all too easily resolve themselves into 
a bitter and destructive battle—a clash of 
intensely held opinions emotionally pitted 
against each other and without foundation in 
fact. 

In view of these eventualities, it is recom- 
mended that the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
through national foundations and universities, 
stimulate research in the following areas: 

1. The social, emotional, and educational 
outcomes of a plan whereby the qualified 
teacher, coordinating the efforts of less quali- 
fied personnel, will guide the learning activi- 
ties of large numbers of pupils—either in one 
classroom or in several classrooms. 

2. The findings of studies devoted to an 
analysis of the amount of time the teacher now 
spends in non-teaching activities. Parenthet- 
ically, it is suggested that the definition of 
“non-teaching activities” be subjected to in- 
tense scrutiny. It is felt that time-studies are 
of such importance as to warrant further in- 
vestigation carried out under the auspices of 
the Commission. 

3. The deep-lying reasons why so many 
teachers abandon the profession. The knowl- 
edge that the teaching shortage is not a teacher 
shortage should act as a powerful spur to such 
a project. 

4. The effect of higher standards for admis- 
sion into the profession. Do they encourage 
or inhibit the entrance of persons into the field 
of teaching? 

5. The influence of the physical conditions 
of teaching upon the retention of teachers. 

6. The possibility that greatly extended 
scholarship aid would significantly increase 
the number of qualified persons seeking en- 
trance into the profession. 

7. An analysis of statutory and regulatory 
barriers (1) to licensing and employing non- 
professional personnel to serve as teacher-aides, 
and (2) to increasing the size of classes in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 





TAPE RECORDING AS A TEACHING AID 


Kerney M. Adams 


Professor of History 


Eastern Kentucky State College 


I. VIEW of the rapid developments 
in tape recording for educational pur- 
poses, teachers can look forward to the 
availability of an ever larger quantity 
of tape materials for classroom use and 
moderately priced tape recorders with 
capacity for good performance. 

For economical, flexible, varied, and 
effective presentation of instructional 
sound materials the tape recorder pos- 
sibly has no equal among mechanical 
devices. Its use entails relatively little 
of the set-up preparations required for 
motion pictures, slides, and film strips. 
Too, tape recorded material can be 
made to fit into a particular instruc- 
tional situation in a more exacting 
fashion than is usually the case with 
educational films. 

A number of libraries, colleges, and 
universities are beginning to build tape 
libraries and are developing increased 
facilities for the easy use of tape re- 
corded materials. An example of this 
is seen in the program developed by 
the Louisville Free Public Library 
where more than 14,000 tape recorded 
programs are available for the use of 
the people of that city. The taped 
material may be heard by playback in 
the Library, over the Library's FM ra- 
dio station, or via one of the 38 leased 
telephone wires which connect the 
Tape Library with the city’s secondary 
schools, hospitals, branch libraries, 
children’s welfare agencies, and the 
University of Louisville. 

Duplication, not lending, is the func- 
tion of a tape library. The tapes in the 
Library are not sent out but are used 
to dub program material on blank tape. 
Preservation of the master tapes in the 
best possible condition requires that 
they be kept in a storage place in which 
the temperature range is from 60 to 80 


degrees F., and the humidity is at ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. On the basis 
of experience and tests it can be as- 
sumed that, if properly cared for, taped 
programs will retain their initial fidel- 
ity indefinitely, no matter how many 
thousands of times they are played back. 

In colleges and universities tape re- 
cording activities have usually been 
confined to uses by individual instruc- 
tors for the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, for instruction in music and 
speech departments, and for taping pro- 
grams for broadcast. However, an in- 
creasing number of colleges and uni- 
versities are building tape libraries 
as an educational service to other 
schools and for instruction and enter- 
tainment on the campus. Such services 
are maintained at Indiana University, 
Cornell University, the Universities of 
Nebraska, Washington, Minnesota, 
Utah, Illinois, Kent State University 
(Ohio) , Arizona State College, the State 
University of Iowa, Syracuse University, 
Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, to mention only some of the in- 
stitutions that were early enterprisers 
in the development of tapes-for-teach- 
ing libraries. 

Yale University is working on a proj- 
ect that promises to develop into an ex- 
tensive voice library of historical re- 
cordings. The University of Nebraska 
maintains a “Tape for Teaching” 
collection for the grades and high 
schools. The Iowa State College of Ag- 
riculture and Mechanic Arts is setting 
up a tape recording service for voca- 
tional agriculture teachers, home eco- 
nomics teachers, and extension workers. 

Classes at Syracuse University make 
tape recordings of useful radio programs 
and of lectures given to special groups 
by visiting persons of eminence. These 
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recordings are used later in allied 
classes or in sections of the same classes 
given a semester later. 

The tape recorder is being adapted to 
classroom use in various ways. It pro- 
vides an easy method of repeating lec- 
tures or other classroom activities in 
courses in which two or more sections 
are taught by the same instructor. Too, 
a lecture or a classroom discussion, re- 
corded in one class and played back to 
another, may be used as priming for 
questions and class discussion. 

There are times when the teacher 
may let the tape recorder “pinch hit” 
for him in the event he finds it necessary 
to be absent and provided he can ar- 
range with a student to operate the 
recorder for playback. This proves suc- 
cessful, I think, only if the played-back 
material is highly pertinent to the sub- 
ject under study by the class and is a 
recording of actual classroom activity. 

The teacher may listen to recordings 
of his own classroom performances as a 
means of self-improvement. After hear- 
ing himself as his students hear him, the 
teacher may become aware of faults in 
his speech of which he was previously 
unaware. 

Something of the extent to which tape 
recording can be used as a teaching aid 
in psychology courses is illustrated by 
the procedures that are followed in one 
college. In a course in Advanced Ado- 
lescent Development, each student is 
required to make a case study of an 
adolescent. Pursuant to lectures given 
by the instructor on the techniques of 
counseling, the class listens to a play- 
back of a recording of a counseling in- 
terview conducted by the instructor. 
During the playback, the tape is stopped 
at intervals and the class is asked to 
criticize the instructor’s techniques. 
Each student is then required to make 
a recording of his interview with the 
adolescent of whom he makes a case 
study. The recording is then played 
back for classroom criticism. Other psy- 
chology classes record employment in- 
terviews, therapeutic interviews, and 
oral test responses which are played 
back for instructional uses. 


The tape recorder provides college 
teachers of different sections of the 
same course the means of exchanging 
recorded materials and of “sitting in” 
one another's classes. This can be made 
to facilitate materially cooperative ef- 
fort toward the attainment of common 
objectives and toward the mutual im- 
provement of classroom procedure. Off- 
campus extension class work, in-service 
training for teachers, correspondence 
courses, and adult education are areas 
in which we may expect colleges and 
universities to expand their use of tape 
recordings. Too, eminent teachers and 
scholars, even in other colleges and uni- 
versities, can be brought into the class- 
room via magnetic tape with ease and 
economy. This method of bringing, 
through the medium of their own re- 
corded voices, various specialists and 
authorities before college classes un- 
doubtedly increases the interest of stu- 
dents. 


THERE are many other sources to 
which the enterprising teacher can turn 
for educational material in tape re- 
corded form or in a form that can 
easily be transferred to tape as selec- 
tively and with as much interspersed 
comment as one may wish. There are 
many excellent educational programs 
broadcast on both AM and FM radio 
stations. The University of Washing- 
ton’s Tape Library has 32 of the vivid 
historical dramatizations which were 
produced and broadcast many years ago 
by the Columbia Broadcasting Service 
as the “You Are There” series. These 
dramatizations are historically authenic 
in spirit and in the quotations used and 
they convey a surprising degree of real- 
ism. Especially useful in courses in his- 
tory, social science, and cultural an- 
thropology are the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters’ ‘““Ways of 
Mankind” programs, a series of 13 half- 
hour programs which have been char- 
acterized as “exploration into the origin 
and development of cultures, customs 
and folkways in various parts of the 
world. .. .” 
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Also deserving of mention is NAEB’s 
“Voice of Europe” series presenting re- 
corded interviews with prominent 
European personages. Of a high order 
of excellence in historical content and 
dramatic quality is NAEB’s “Jefferso- 
nian Heritage” series, 13 half-hour pro- 
grams produced with the advice of Pro- 
fessor Dumas Malone and _ starring 
Claude Rains as Thomas Jefferson. In 
the field of cultural anthropology there 
are various other materials available 
from many different sources at little or 
no cost, such as tribal music, folk songs, 
eo materials, etc., which can 
used either in connection with courses 
in history or social science, or for extra- 
curricular programs. 

One example of this is seen in the 
following project. From recorded Maori 
folk music, furnished by the New Zea- 
land Embassy in Washington, D. C., 
selected portions were dubbed on tape 
along with pertinent introductory and 
other appropriate interspersed remarks. 
Transliterations in English together 
with English translations of the Maori 
songs were obtained from New Zealand. 
Then, with the use of a 35 mm. reflex 
camera, these scripts were photo- 
graphed, developed, and framed for 
projection to enable the listening au- 
dience to follow the script on the 
screen as the recorded Maori songs were 
played back. 

Especially well adapted to this kind of 
procedure are the very fine recordings, 
“Anthology of Middle Age and Ren- 
aissance Music,” obtainable through 
Recorded Music Consultants of New 
York. In this instance, the problem of 
making slides for projection is simpli- 
fied by the fact that these recordings are 
accompanied by script in the medieval 
Latin, French, and German languages 
and in English translation. 

One college has established an acous- 
tically conditioned room equipped with 
loud speaker and microphone outlet 
with facilities for recording and listen- 
ing back by remote control. Playbacks 
of extra-curricular programs of a cul- 
tural and entertainment type are sched- 
uled at hours when the specially 
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equipped room is not in use for regular 
class meetings. Such a listening room 
will minimize the handicaps suffered by 
colleges not having FM stations of their 
own. The cost of providing facilities 
for a playback of tape materials under 
this arrangement is moderate. 


FOR recorded music the tape recorder 
has many advantages over the discs. Of 
these advantages perhaps high fidelity 
should be mentioned first. Further, edit- 
ing by cutting and splicing tape or by 
bridging from one recorder to another 
enables one to build up a tape program 
in any desired order or arrangement. 
Too, the ease and the promptness with 
which the tape recorder can be loaded 
with the desired program and the long 
playing facilities which many tape re- 
corders now provide simplify the task 
of tape programming for a listening 
room. 

With respect to music programs con- 
siderable work is being done to make 
available on loan or by purchase fine 
music on tape. Two major enterprises of 
this kind are the AV Tape Libraries of 
New York and MaVoTape, Inc., both 
of which produce binaurally-recorded 
programs. Not to be overlooked, of 
course, is the opportunity to build a 
library of tape recorded music produced 
by the college’s own orchestra and 
band, glee clubs and choruses, and the 
like. Then there are the many fine 
musical programs on the air from which 
tape recordings may be made. 

One exceptionally novel recent use of 
the recorder was in connection with the 
selection of some college teachers. Each 
applicant whose written credentials ap- 
peared promising was requested to pro- 
vide a tape recording of a class session 
in which he conducted a group discus- 
sion or induced student participation. 
This provided a most useful basis for 
evaluating the applicants whose actual 
teaching could not be observed in per- 
son. 

Noteworthy also is the plan in one 
college to record the oral examinations 
of advanced degree candidates over a 
period of several years as a basis for 
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determining: the pattern and purpose 
of the oral; whether they reflect any 
clear and consistent and sound ob- 
jectives; and what degree of validity, 
consistency and continuity appears to 
be in the criteria of evaluation by ref- 
erence to which the advanced degree 
candidates are rated. 

Another use of the recorder which 
is presumably somewhat rare is that of 
recording class meetings and trans- 
scribing them in typescript. Edited and 
revised with as little change as possible 
in order to preserve the informal and 
personal qualities of the classroom lec- 
ture, these are then mimeographed and 
placed in the hands of the students. 

There are doubtless many other rel- 
atively unexploited possibilities for 
adaptation of tape recordings to educa- 
tional purposes. Among these is the 
use of the tape recorder as a means of 


making available to classroom teachers 
recorded portions of significant educa- 
tional conferences, workshops, etc. At a 
three-day General Education Confer- 
ence, recently held at Transylvania Col- 
lege, recordings were made of one entire 
afternoon’s discussion in the social 
science section as well as the final sum- 
mations by group leaders in other areas. 
These recordings were played back to 
interested members of college faculties 
who had not attended the conference. 
A similar procedure was followed in the 
use of a recording of the momentous 
Hayes - Bestor- Cartwright debate on 
“Anti-Intellectualism in the Schools,” 
held at the 1952 meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. 

Other education groups might very 
well consider undertaking some such re- 
cording enterprise as this. 


Through the newspapers our students know that our near neighbor in 
the White House threatened to punch a music critic in the nose, and that 
from time to time he has exhibited other qualities which establish that he 
is a man and not a god. But through their study of history they do not 
know that the god-like Washington, for all his virtues, had a temper at 
least as vile as Mr. Truman’s, and was even more addicted to deeds of 
violence. This is not a plea for a muckraking kind of history, but rather 
for a kind which is at least as honest as the daily papers.—Irvin G. Wyllie 


in the University of Missouri Bulletin. 








OFF-CAMPUS EXPERIENCE PROGRAM FOR 
PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


Daun W. Nesbit ' 


Assistant Professor of Education, Franklin and Marshall College 


S A means of supplementing their 
academic preparation for student teach- 
ing, the secondary education students 
at The Pennsylvania State College par- 
ticipate in an off-campus experience 
program prior to their assignment as 
student teachers. This program in- 
volves service as a teacher or director 
of some group. This paper describes 
the program and student reaction to it. 

The object of this off-campus experi- 
ence program is to help future teachers 
gain a better understanding of adoles- 
cents. By participating in varied activi- 
ties with young people, the prospective 
teacher learns better the characteristics 
of that age group. 

The future teachers gain their experi- 
ence as leaders in Sunday school and 
other church groups, “Y" organizations, 
teen-age clubs and canteens, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Little League baseball and 
other athletic opportunities, camp 
counseling, and playground directing. 

With extensive listings of summer job 
opportunities, the college student em- 
ployment service is able to help many 
students locate desirable work experi- 
ences. Scores of resort and camp or- 
ganizations, for example, write the 
Penn State Student Employment Direc- 
tor offering a variety of available posi- 
tions for college students. 

The one activity which is strongly 
recommended, in addition to out-ol- 
school activities, is the September ex- 
perience in the student's hometown 
secondary school. The September ex- 
perience is a program designed to en- 
courage education students to return to 


‘Written in consultation with Robert B. 
Patrick, who directs the program described. 


public secondary school classrooms to 
observe, tutor, and teach. Prospective 
student teachers are urged to begin 
their visitation before the opening of 
school in September. They will, of 
course, have negotiated prior to Sep- 
tember for the opportunity to visit, but 
at that time they become, literally, shad- 
ows of teachers. They learn of the ex 
tensive preparation necessary for the 
successful beginning of a new school 
year. They observe the maze of routine 
paper work, the last minute rush prior 
to the enthusiastic return of the chil- 
dren, the schedule complications, supply 
and book distribution, and other de- 
tails arising at the beginning of a new 
school term. 

There are a few secondary schools in 
which a college student is permitted 
to observe only. The vast majority of 
administrators and teachers approached 
by Penn State students are warm and 
friendly, however, and they do every- 
thing possible to provide rich experi- 
ences for these beginning teachers. A 
few wary administrators request letters 
of authorization from the Secondary 
Education Division at Penn State, but 
the students generally negotiate for 
themselves. 

Recently, two students who were en- 
rolled in the School of Education de- 
cided, after their September school 
experience, that teaching was “not for 
them.” Consequently, they transferred 
as sophomores to another school on 
campus with no appreciable loss of 
credit. However, these are the excep- 
tions to the rule. Usually participation 
strengthens the desire to teach. Often 
the students find the age groups and 
subject matter in which they are most 
interested. 
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THE September experience is not in- 
tended to provide the participants with 
the deep insight and understanding 
which would enable them to solve all 
of their problems. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the teachers-to-be will gain 
an overview of the total process and see 
more reason for studying the education 
courses offered in preparation for stu- 
dent teaching. 

Another advantage of the September 
experience is that it enables the student 
to participate in the beginning of the 
school year. Unfortunately, most stu- 
dent teachers do not have this oppor- 
tunity, for the cooperating schools 
usually have been in session for at least 
a fortnight prior to the arrival of the 
student teachers. At Penn State, only 
two of six groups of student teachers 
begin in the fall. Consequently, the 
September experience is necessary if the 
student is to observe the beginning of a 
school term before he begins his full- 
time professional career. 

The coordinator of this program 
visits the beginning classes in education 
at The Pennsylvania State College and 
explains the values to be derived from 
the opportunities in the off-campus ex- 
perience program. He has private con- 
ferences with all students in order to 
further clarify the program and assist 
the students in carrying out the pre- 
scribed program. 

When a student returns to college 
from an “off-campus experience,” he 
makes a report of his activity to the 
coordinator of the program, who sends 
a rating sheet to the supervisor sug- 
gested by the student. A copy of this 
rating is made a part of the student's 
permanent record in the placement 
office. 

This report is often found very use- 
ful by superintendents seeking teach- 
ers. In fact, the off-campus experience 
report, found in the credentials of at 
least one recent candidate for an at- 
tractive teaching position, provided the 
necessary advantage for him to obtain 
the assignment. 

Students who return to their home- 
town secondary schools for their off- 


campus experience are usually reluctant 
to begin the task but enthusiastic when 
they have had the experience. As yet 
no Penn State education student has 
ever expressed regret to the coordina- 
tor for having had this added experi- 
ence. 

It is not mandated that the students 
return to their home-town schools. They 
may visit any reputable secondary in- 
stitution, regardless of location. In fact, 
many students prefer to observe in a 
totally strange environment. They rea- 
son that when they begin teaching pro- 
fessionally, they are apt to be in a dif- 
ferent community, so they may as well 
observe in a more typical situation now. 

When extenuating circumstances pre- 
vent a student from satisfying the sug- 
gested requirements, such activities as 
service in one of the branches of the 
Armed Forces, travel, sales and other 
work i are accepted in lieu 
of a teaching experience. 

In relating his experiences, one sec- 
ondary education student who _ will 
graduate in June explained, “The Sep- 
tember experience breaks the ice; it 
relieves the tension and provides se- 
curity before one goes to student teach- 
ing. It also gives an over-all picture of 
individual differences in a classroom 
and makes one aware of their presence. 
It offers a challenge in coping with 
them.” 

Another student was troubled by her 
sense of inadequacy when she returned 
to her home-town high school to ob- 
serve. When invited to teach a class, 
she accepted the opportunity. She was 
thrilled by the experience and now can 
hardly wait until she can have a class 
of her ‘“‘very own.” These students are 
typical of the many participants in the 
off-campus program. 

The Secondary Education Division of 
The Pennsylvania State College feels 
certain that their off-campus experience 
program is rendering a worthy service. 
Both student teachers and beginning 
professional teachers testify to its merits. 
The student teachers who have had the 
most previous experience in teaching 
adolescents usually earn the highest 
ratings as student teachers. In a two- 
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month period recently, 93 per cent of 
the 44 secondary education graduates 
visited by the follow-up representative 
of the Department of Education, of 
their own volition, exclaimed that the 
off-campus experience program was one 
of the most important aspects of their 
undergraduate training. When asked a 
leading question about the program, 
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those who had not previously com- 
mented made it unanimous by adding 
their words of gratitude. 

Thus, it is thought that this off- 
campus experience program is a boon 
to prospective teachers and, indirectly, 
to the students who will be taught by 
them. 


STUDENT CRITICISMS OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


ait below in the order of frequency of 
mention are criticisms of college teaching re- 
cently collected from 100 education students 
at Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts 
and Science. Students were requested to keep 
their papers anonymous and to use no names 
of instructors or schools in their presentations. 

|. Improving Organization. One student 
wrote: “Many of my professors have lectured 
without any form or outline in mind. They 
skipped hither and yon with no concept of 
organization.” Another said: “Proper organi- 
zation and planning of material so as not to 
squeeze too much in at the end of the term 
would be helpful.” 

2. Using More Audio-Visual Aids. Statements 
included: “Better spacing and use of audio- 
visual aids would have improved many of my 
courses.” “We need more films that are per- 
tinent to the subject.” 

5. Encouraging More Class Participation. 
“Nothing enlivens a course more than plenty 
of give and take between students and instruc- 
tor.” “An ideal class would be one in which 
a large amount of class participation was in- 
volved but in which the teacher, acting as 
moderator, would limit the time of the high 
verbal minority and draw out the low verbal 
majority.” 

1. Injecting a Bit of Levity. Among the many 
comments were these: “We all like an instruc- 
tor with a good sense of humor. We learn more, 
too.” “More humor is needed to help in length- 
ening spans of attention.” 

5. Bettering Speaking Ability. Observations 
in this regard were very pointed: “I've had pro- 


fessors who should take a course in diction.” 
“A monotone puts everyone to sleep fast—espe- 
cially on a warm day.” 

6. Improving 
said: 


Examinations. One student 
“Examinations should be used to teach 


as well as test. In other words, examinations 
should be returned to the students and dis- 
cussed.” Others stated: “Teachers should not 
use trick questions.” “There should be more 
short tests given.” 

7. Curtailing Theory. “Too much theory is 
presented in some courses. Practical informa- 
tion is ignored.” “Instructors should introduce 
practical things, ideas, methods, etc., which 
can be used in daily life.” 

8. Developing More Enthusiasm. Expressions 
range from: “More teachers should be genu- 
inely interested in their students and their 
courses,” to “The courses which interested me 
to the greatest extent were the courses in which 
the teacher himself had a vivid interest.” 

9. Reducing Student Reports. “Sometimes a 
teacher makes a big mistake by depending on 
students practically to teach the course through 
giving endless reports. Many times I have felt 
cheated and have wished for a change.” 

10. Better Clarification of Requirements. 
“The student should be told what is required 
of him early in the course—none of this last- 
minute term paper business!” 

ll. Acting More Friendly. “My best teachers 

knew how to smile.” “Students learn more if 
the professor creates a friendly and relaxed 
atmosphere.” 
12. Lesmning Bias. “Instructors should give 
another point of view even — it disagrees 
with their pet theory.” “It’s too bad, but a lot 
of professors say you're a poor student when 
you disagree with their theories and ideas.” 

13. Mannerisms. “Distracting 
gestures—pulling ears, twirling mustaches, etc., 
don’t help any teacher.” 

14. Calling in More Specialists. “There is a 
need in many courses for guest speakers. They 
break the monotony and inject fresh ideas.”— 
Delwyn G. Schubert. 
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A STUDY OF THE ALUMNI OF TEN 
MINNESOTA COLLEGES 


Martin Quanbeck 
Dean, Augsburg College 


— of teacher education 
have recently come under careful scru- 
tiny for there is little doubt that real 
improvements need to be effected. In a 
recent study,’ the writer has assumed 
that the teachers educated in any col- 
lege are not only the best test of that 
program but also throw light on its spe- 
cific strengths and weaknesses. This re- 
port touches on only a few of the most 
significant of the findings of the study. 


Graduates Participating in the Study 


The four Lutheran colleges of Min- 
nesota were the special object of study, 
but since much of the significance of 
any measurement depends upon the 
opportunity to compare results, grad- 
uates from the six teachers colleges of 
the State were also studied. These 
schools were selected because they rep- 
resented another type of teacher educa- 
tion program and yet were colleges 
somewhat comparable in size to the 
Lutheran group. Two groups of grad- 
uates in secondary education were thus 
compared to see whether the graduates 
of the Lutheran colleges differed in any 
significant? way from those prepared in 
the State colleges. 

Of the 1,275 graduates of these ten 
Minnesota colleges in the years 1944-47, 


*Quanbeck, Martin. “A Study of Teacher 
Education in the Lutheran Colleges of Minne- 
sota, Based on a Follow-up of Graduates.” Un- 
published Doctoral Dissertation, University of 
Minnesota, 1952. 

* Except when otherwise indicated, differences 
referred to in this article are those found sig- 
nicant at the one per cent level. 


1,186 were reached with questionnaires. 
Of these, 73.4 per cent completed the 
ten-page inventories which sought in- 
formation about their preparation for 
teaching and their ani a experi- 
ences. Comparisons of the respondents 
and non-respondents indicated that the 
former were quite representative of the 
total group with respect to sex and year 
of graduation. Careful analysis of a 
sample of non-respondents suggested 
that those who returned the blanks 
ranked a little higher in their academic 
work and that more of them actually 
became teachers. 


Among the Lutheran college grad- 
uates studied, women outnumbered 
men almost six to one, indicating that 
high school teaching has not been a 
popular career choice for male students 
in these institutions. The teachers col- 
lege ratio, in contrast, was less than two 
women to one man. The teachers col- 
lege graduates were somewhat older 
than the Lutheran group, probably be- 
cause the former included more men, 
many of whom had had their education 
interrupted by military service. Among 
both groups of graduates, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the men and a 
little more than half of the women were 
married at the time of the survey. 


Some differences in home background 
appeared. Lutheran college graduates 
came typically from homes of a slightly 
higher socio-economic level, as judged 
by parents’ level of formal education 
and vocation. Although most —— 
in both types of colleges had church- 
going parents, the proportion of regu- 
lar attendants was higher for the Luth- 
eran group. 
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Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement 
Both groups had made quite superior 
high school records, typically outrank- 
ing three-fourths of their high school 
classmates. The Lutheran college grad- 
uates ranked slightly higher in this re- 
spect. Their college aptitude, as meas- 
ured by the American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination, was also quite 
high, for they made significantly higher 
scores, as a group, than the average stu- 
dents enrolling in these colleges. The 
teachers college and Lutheran college 
groups did not differ in this respect. 
Information relating to their college 
scholarship was very limited, since 
grades could not be directly compared 
from one institution to another. The 
most that can be said is that these grad- 
uates in secondary education were quite 
similar in this respect to colleagues en- 
tering other fields. While both types of 
colleges had managed to interest good 
students in teaching, neither had been 
highly successful in encouraging their 
ablest students to prepare for this work. 
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Preparation for Teaching 


In judging their readiness for their 
first teaching position, graduates of both 
types of colleges indicated that they had 
felt fairly adequately prepared in the 
common techniques of testing and 
teaching, in their ability to get along 
with people, and in the skills of com- 
munication. They were less well pre- 
pared, they thought, in understanding 
and applying adolescent psychology, 
guidance techniques, and new and more 
democratic classroom procedures; and 
they confessed to gaps, too, in their 
knowledge of the State’s educational 
program. On these particular points, 
as well as in knowledge of the subject 
matter taught in high school courses, 
the Lutheran college graduates seemed 
less well satisfied with their preparation 
than the teachers college people were. 

The summary table below has been 
abridged to include only those training 
objectives which at least 25 per cent of 
the graduates thought had been neg- 
lected in their own colleges. 


Percentage of Graduates Reporting Lacks in Preparation for 


Their 


Competencies Lacking ” 


Preparation in subjects taught 


Knowledge of behavior and interests of adolescents 
Knowledge of data helpful in understanding students 


Ability in securing variety in class activities 


Background for directing extracurricular activities 


Ability to make use of community resources 
Knowledge of visual aids useful in teaching 


Knowledge of high school subject matter in field of major 
Knowledge of the educational program of the state 
Ability to help students assume leadership and responsi 


bility 


Ability to assist students to develop study skills 
Knowledge of techniques to help students evaluate own 


achievement 
Training in guidance techniques 


Knowledge of newer ways of reporting children’s progress 


to par ents 


Understanding of how to obtain cooperation of parents 


in helping students with their problems 


Ability to use the results of tests in counseling students 
Knowledge necessary for assisting in curriculum revision 


First Teaching Position 





Lutheran College Teachers College 





Graduates Graduates 
~ 369 — |! ——_=~ 
41.5°* 34.3 
26.0** 16.5 
31.4** 22.1 
$2.0 30.3 
$1.2 25.9 
38.2* 30.9 
54.5°* 45.0 
29.0** 11.8 
53.7* 15.6 
26.6 26.5 
16.9** 35.9 
51.2°° 10.8 
51.8°* $7.3 
35.0°* 22.3 
27.6 28.5 
30.4** 22.1 
39.8 34.1 








* The significance of differences between percentages has been indicated by asterisks following 


the larger percentage. 


A double asterisk (**) denotes significance at the | per cent level, while 


a single asterisk (*) denotes significance at the 5 per cent level. 
* Abbreviations of the statements listed in the original questionnaire. 
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Most Valuable Courses 

Given opportunity to specify their 
most valuable courses, these graduates 
selected offerings in every area—in their 
major and minor fields, in professional 
education, and in general education. 
Lutheran graduates tended to find more 
of them, however, in their fields of spe- 
cialization (60.5 per cent of the Luth- 
eran college, compared with 47 per 
cent of the teachers college graduates, 
placed one of these courses in the “most 
valuable” list). In contrast, the teachers 
college graduates gave higher ratings 
to their professional education courses 
(65.1 per cent of teachers college grad- 
uates and 53.4 per cent of Lutheran col- 
lege graduates specified one of these as 
among their “most valuable” experi- 
ences). The one course which largely 
accounts for this latter difference is stu- 
dent teaching, which was judged as 
among the “most valuable” by 39.8 per 
cent of the teachers college graduates 
but only 20.3 per cent of the Lutheran 
college graduates. It was rather disquiet- 
ing, too, to discover that very few in- 
cluded among their most valuable 
courses any offerings in general edu- 
cation. 


Indication of Professional Progress 


Ninety-five per cent of the graduates 
filling out the inventories had taught 
some time following graduation, but 
the incidence of teaching experience 
was undoubtedly much lower among 
non-respondents. Only about three- 
fifths of these graduates, all of whom 
had prepared for high school teaching, 
were currently engaged in any type of 
educational work. Moreover, only two- 
fifths were classroom teachers in the 
high school. Of those who had left 


teaching, by far the largest number 
(almost half) were women who had 


resigned to marry. Other important rea- 
sons for leaving were inadequate sal- 
aries, unpleasant school situations, and 
a desire to try other work. Teachers col- 
lege graduates more often gave low sal- 
aries as a reason, while Lutheran college 
graduates more often mentioned their 
desire to try other work. Since some of 
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those currently teaching were also plan- 
ning to leave the profession and a few 
said they were undecided as to whether 
they would remain, it appeared that 
slightly less than a third of those origi- 
nally prepared for teaching were now 
definitely committed to a_ teaching 
career. 

Supervisors of graduates currently 
teaching rated these teachers with re- 
spect to five traits: effectiveness as a 
teacher of school subjects; concern for 
the development of students’ character 
and personality; understanding of stu- 
dents and interest in their activities; 
personal morality, honesty, and integ- 
rity; and readiness to take active and 
responsible part in the life of the com- 
munity. The general level of these rat- 
ings was quite high, showing that grad- 
uates of both programs were favorably 
regarded by their employers. On the 
second and fourth points the Lutheran 
college graduates were rated slightly 
higher, though the difference was not 
significant at the five per cent level. 


Participation in Religious, 
Community, and Other 
Service Activities 


Church membership was very com- 
mon among these graduates, though 
more Lutheran than teachers college 
graduates reported such affiliation. The 
former group also participated to a 
greater extent in church and religious 
activities, with some evidence found to 
indicate variations in home __back- 
ground. The small size of the differ- 
ence, however, may well be disappoint- 
ing to the Lutheran colleges. 

Both types of colleges may well be 
concerned about the small proportion 
of their graduates who followed artistic 
and intellectual avocational pursuits 
beyond reading and listening to the ra- 
dio. Fewer than a tenth frequently took 
part in each of the following activities: 
amateur dramatics, literary writing, 


painting or sketching, composing music, 
visiting museums or art gallaries, at- 
tending lectures. A slightly larger pro- 
portion (significant at the five per cent 
level) of teachers college graduates re- 
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ported that they frequently read books 
or attended lectures, and a considerably 
larger group of Lutheran college peo- 
ple took much part in music activities. 

Less than a fifth of the Lutheran col- 
lege alumni said that they engaged fre- 
quently in such practical creative tasks 
as redecorating rooms, repairing me- 
chanical devices or gardening. Such re- 
~~ work and gardening appeared to 
»e of more interest to the teachers col- 
lege people. These differences are only 
partly explained by the larger represen- 
tation of men in the teachers college 
group. 

Aside from such well-nigh universal 
activities as giving to the Red Cross, 
voting, and reading about current 
events, participation in community and 
service activities was quite limited, with 
the teachers college graduates slightly 
more active in such activities as politi- 
cal discussions and reading about social 
and political affairs. 

Largely because of a higher propor- 
tion of active teachers in their group, 
the teachers college graduates showed 
a little more active participation in ed- 
ucational organizations and other pro- 
fessional activities. Apparently, only 68 
per cent of Lutheran graduates cur- 
rently teaching had read a book on 
schools or teaching in the course of the 
year, and the same proportion held 
membership in the State educational 
association. 

Both groups of graduates seemed con- 
cerned about their own health and eco- 
nomic security. Even so, almost half the 
group reported no regular physical ex- 
ercise and a fifth had not had a com- 
plete medical examination in two years. 


A surprisingly large number of these 
graduates had performed various acts 
of kindness, going well beyond what 
was clearly in their line of duty. For 
example, three-fifths had, at some time 
during the past two years, defended the 
rights of some minority group, two- 
thirds had tried to befriend some lonely 
person, and a fifth had visited some hos- 
pitalized or shut-in person who was not 
a personal friend. Lack of consistent 
differences here indicated that the Luth- 
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eran college graduates had not de- 
—o to any greater extent than their 
teachers college colleagues those quali- 
ties of unselfishness and generosity ex- 
pected as one of the outcomes of Chris- 
tian education. 


Conclusions 


1. The programs of selection and 
guidance in both the State and Luth- 
eran colleges need to be restudied. At 
the time of this investigation, it ap- 
peared possible for almost anyone 
whose academic ability made him a 
likely prospect for college graduation 
to be admitted to teacher education. 
The loss to the profession, actual and 
prospective, of two-thirds of those pre- 
pared for high school teaching also un- 
derscores the need for a more realistic 
approach to selection and guidance. 


2. The tremendous mortality among 
this group of teachers is probably not 
peculiar to teachers educated in these 
colleges or in this period. Yet with two- 
fifths of this group already out of the 
profession and the prospect that only 
a third will make it a permanent career, 
further investigation of the problem 
seems urgently needed. This study sug- 
gests that raising salaries, improving 
working and living conditions, and en- 
couraging married women to return to 
teaching as soon as the family situation 
permits may help. These are old sug- 
gestions and perhaps what is needed is 
a new approach. The colleges may well 
prepare their graduates to make a more 
aggressive attack upon these problems. 
Certainly the colleges might help stu- 
dents who do not intend to become 
teachers to develop some concern for 
education and for the problems in- 
volved in maintaining good schools. 


3. Since three-fourths of the Luth- 
eran college graduates had spent the 
full four years in the college from which 
they were graduated, these colleges 
should make the most of the oppor- 
tunity this provides. They should take 
steps looking toward earlier identifica- 
tion of promising candidates and giving 
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these students a broad orientation to 
teaching. This would help students to 
realize that all their work is really a 
preparation for teaching. Certainly the 
whole college must be involved in an 
integrated program of teacher educa- 
tion. 


4. The evaluation which these grad- 
uates make of their preparation for 
teaching suggests: (a) That both types 
of colleges ought to seek to improve the 
competence of their graduates in the 
skills required in guidance and counsel- 
ing, adequate knowledge of how to 
work with parents of students, skill in 
handling extracurricular activities, abil- 
ity to use visual aids and community 
resources, knowledge of the educational 
program of the State, ability to help 
students develop independence and 
sense of responsibility, ability to assist 
in curriculum revision; and (b) that 
the Lutheran colleges should give spe- 
cial attention to helping prospective 
teachers develop their ability to under- 
stand and help adolescents, knowledge 
of high school subject matter, and 
knowledge of diagnostic testing. 


5. The student teaching experience, 
upon which State teachers college grad- 
uates placed a relatively high value, re- 
ceived less consideration from Lutheran 
college graduates. Lutheran college 
staffs might well study the plan of stu- 
dent teaching in effect at the State 
teachers colleges, as well as other suc- 
cessful programs, and experiment with 


new approaches in this field.* 

6. Colleges of both types need to re- 
examine their programs of general edu- 
cation to see whether these really are 
meeting the needs of their students. 
Too many of the graduates saw little 
value in the courses which had been 
intended to provide a basic orientation 
to their personal and civic responsibili- 
ties. Yet a large proportion of the stu- 
dents preparing for teaching in these 
colleges came from homes which lacked 
many cultural advantages. Their post- 
college activities also suggested quite 
limited intellectual and aesthetic inter- 
ests. A greater effort should certainly 
be made to remedy these lacks. 


7. The Lutheran colleges should 
study the outcomes of their religious 
programs in the light of the objectives 
set for these programs. Indications are 
that a considerable number of grad- 
uates fail to participate in even the con- 
ventional religious activities and no evi- 
dence was found that they had any 
greater sense of community responsi- 
bility, that they participated more ex- 
tensively in service activities, or that 
they were more thoughtful and gener- 
ous in dealing with other people. These 
findings certainly need to be considered 
in developing and evaluating the re- 
ligious programs of the Lutheran col- 
leges. 


*Studies made for the State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education indicate that a 
beginning has been made in improving the 
student teaching programs of these colleges. 





It is not reasonable to suppose that, if this country treats its teachers 
well, there will be any dearth of men and women of ability and character 
to meet the demands of a reconstructed educational system.—English White 
Paper on Educational Reconstruction (1943). 








TWO STUDENT TEACHING PROGRAMS 


Idabelle Yeiser 


Assistant Professor of Education 


Brooklyn College 


a. American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, in its 1949 
Student Teaching Criteria, defines stu- 
dent teaching as “A period of guided 
teaching when the oalieee takes increas- 
ing responsibility for guiding the school 
experiences of a given group of learners 
over a period of consecutive weeks.” 
rhe full benefits of such an experience 
cannot be met, however, unless there is 
close cooperation between the college 
and the school which are to provide 
laboratory facilities and experiences. 

Colleges with their own laboratory 
centers have the advantage of con- 
trolling the type of learning experi- 
ence for the student teacher. Such a 
laboratory should serve as a true dem- 
onstration center for all student teach- 
ers of the college and for the teachers 
of private and public schools who par- 
ticipate in the student teaching pro- 
gram. Ideally, the college supervisor 
or coordinator should have the oppor- 
tunity and freedom to observe a num- 
ber of schools and should select those 
situations most nearly in harmony with 
the college philosophy. Close coopera- 
tion between the college and the se- 
lected schools is essential. 

lo illustrate this relationship more 
concretely, two highly successful stu- 
dent teaching programs are described 
here—one at Dillard University in New 
Orleans and the other at the State 
Teachers College, Cheyney, Pennsyl- 
vania. The first is a private, liberal arts 
college; the latter is a public, teacher 
education institution; each represents 
a distinct area of the country. 


The New Orleans Program 


The program at Dillard University 
was developed with the cooperation of 
the New Orleans Public Schools. The 
assistant superintendent of schools and 
the University coordinator selected the 
schools to participate and interviews 
between the coordinator and the princi- 
pals of the schools were arranged. These 
interviews were all important in mak- 
ing plans to give the cadet teachers 
good teaching experience. Grade or 
subject needs were discussed and super- 
vising teachers were selected. The Uni- 
versity supervisors then had individual 
conferences with each of the teachers. 
Possible activities were discussed and 
the way paved for the student to report 
to a friendly, receptive situation. 

Such a situation should be a two-way 
learning experience. To bring this 
about more effectively, the Education 
Division of the University held a supper 
meeting early in the term. Teachers and 
principals were invited to meet with the 
University supervisors from the Divi- 
sion of Education and representatives 
from the various areas of the liberal 
arts program. 

The group recognized a need for 
greater coordination in the student 
teaching program and agreed that an 
opportunity should be offered to the 
student to put into practice educational 
theories and principles, to test methods 
and materials, study pupil behavior, 
familiarize himself with the aims and 
organization of the school, and to ob- 
serve good teaching. The group also 
recognized that the program should 
give the college teachers an opportunity 
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to come in contact with the personnel 
and classroom problems of the school. 
In addition, the group discussed and 
revised forms to be used by the student 
teachers for observation and lesson plan- 
ning. Enthusiasm was so high that the 
teachers voted for monthly seminars. 

Although it was not possible for all 
teachers to attend every meeting, each 
school was represented at subsequent 
meetings with the University faculty 
members and the student teachers. The 
meetings were compulsory for student 
teachers and were considered a part of 
the seminar course. 

Programs of the meetings were pre- 
pared alternately by the University staff 
and the cooperating teachers and stu- 
dent teachers, and included lectures and 
panel discussions. In many instances, 
presentations were made by the ued 
vising teacher and his cadet teacher. 
This did much toward bringing about 
a closer relationship between student 
and teacher. Topics were not always 
confined to the student teaching pro- 
gram. One topic, “Integration of Edu- 
cation Through the Schools,” created 
such interest that it was extended for 
two meetings. The discussion was en- 
lightening to many of the liberal arts 
college faculty members and served as 
a means for closer unity between the 
elementary and high school teachers. 

Naturally, at these seminars there 
were problems of student teaching to 
be discussed. The students, treated as 
professionals, grew in their professional 
attitudes. They raised pertinent ques- 
tions on discipline, ethics among teach- 
ers, and curriculum. 


The Pennsylvania Program 

The program at the State Teachers 
College, Cheyney, Pennsylvania, was 
adapted to fit the needs of the wp 
Arrangements were made, through the 
district superintendents, for the ma- 
jority of students to teach in the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools. Inauguration 
of the program was similar to that in 
New Orleans. 

The arrangement of the student 
teaching schedule was conducive to the 
student feeling an integral part of the 


school. The students remained at the 
college all day on Monday. A coll 
faculty member both supervised the 
work of about 28 students and taught 
them one course. The balance of the 
week was spent in the public school for 
the entire day. Problems were brought 
in for discussion on Monday. Often 
these problems were presented before 
the entire group. Suggestions were ex- 
changed, materials loaned, and a gen- 
eral helpfulness prevailed among the 
students. 

Superior students were permitted to 
take a special course, given in the eve- 
ning for credit toward a special certifi- 
cate. The College voted, however, for 
the student to meet with the supervisor 
for four hours during the day on cam- 
pus. This made it possible to integrate 
the problems of teaching into a work- 
shop type program. Sometimes special 
demonstration lessons were set up in 
the laboratory school at the request of 
the students. Individual conferences 
also were held in all departments. 


After experimenting, the campus day 
was changed to Friday. Usually this was 
a day for reviews and assemblies in the 
schools and, therefore, the student 
missed less of the actual teaching. The 
College then made Friday the special 
assembly day so that the student teach- 
ers could still have the advantage of 
cultural programs and participation in 
student government activities. 

The student teachers took an active 
part in the public school program. 
They helped with recess and lunch 
periods, prepared assembly programs, 
attended faculty meetings, went on ex- 
cursions with classes, and helped keep 
records, observed and taught. ‘Teaching 
began with one subject of the student’s 
choice, but gradually other subjects 
were added until finally the student 
handled the class for an entire day. 

To give the cooperating teachers a 
better understanding of the College 
policy, a meeting was planned for the 
group well along in the spring term. 
The classroom teachers had observed 
the cadet teachers long enough to form 
judgments; and there was still time for 
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improved work before the end of the 
year. The pattern finally adopted for 
these meetings was the result of coop- 
erative planning. Classroom teachers, 
students, and faculty members served 
on panels—the main theme being “The 
Improvement of Student Teaching.” A 
principal served as chairman and the 
panel consisted of a student, a repre- 
sentative from the College faculty, co- 
operating teachers, and a recent grad- 
uate of the College who was teaching 
in the city schools. This general session 
lasted an hour and set the tone for the 
group departmental meetings which 
followed. All were asked to offer criti- 
cisms for improving the Handbook of 
Student Teaching as well as to discuss 
departmental interests. Group meet- 
ings were followed by a luncheon meet- 
ing with a district superintendent as 
guest speaker and with entertainment 
by the College choir. 

The more a school center develops a 
sense of responsibility for the student 
teaching program, the better the pro- 
gram. The school personnel can be 
watchful, suggestive, and helpful con- 
tinually. The teacher sees the imme- 
diate problems and can render advice 
and assistance on the spot. This means, 
of course, that cooperating teachers 
should be carefully chosen. Remunera- 
tion may help. Teachers in New Or- 
leans and Philadelphia were not paid, 
but their spirit of cooperation was high. 
Teachers are remunerated, in a sense, 
first by being given an assistant who, if 
used wisely, can greatly lighten the 
burden of the teacher. In addition, 
there is the inner satisfaction of help- 
ing another grow to a higher goal. 

The college supervisor should also 
be carefully chosen. Much of the suc- 





cess of such experiences comes through 
cooperative planning, and the college 
supervisor should serve as the liaison 
worker. Ample time for supervision 
should be allotted. A hasty trip to a 
building cannot produce the desired 
rapport between the supervisor and the 
classroom teacher. The latter is usually 
anxious to tell the supervisor what he 
has tried to do and needs an appre- 
ciative ear. It is during these chats that 
he is open to other suggestions from 
the college supervisor. 

Principals need time, too. Those who 
fully sailie the importance of a good 
student teaching program arrange for 
meetings with the cooperating teachers, 
and also with the student teachers, so 
that they may discuss better handling 
of the students. This gives more unity 
to the school program and more se- 
curity to the student teachers. Here 
again the college supervisor needs to be 
flexible and willing to work in har- 
mony with the school. 

The secret of success in the programs 
described here was not locale nor type 
of institution, but rather wholehearted 
cooperation on all levels. Such pro- 
grams require a spirit of give and take, 
a realization that varied experiences 
are necessary, and that neither the col- 
lege nor the school can do the job alone. 

Future teachers look forward to stu- 
dent teaching with the same question- 
ing enthusiasm that a medical student 
anticipates in his internship in a hos- 
pital. Too often they are disillusioned 
by the humdrum, mechanical experi- 
ence they must endure. The educator’s 
challenge is to remedy this and make 
student teaching the high inspiration 
it can be. 
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COOPERATIVE EVALUATION OF CLASSROOM 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Vaud A. Travis 


Chairman, Department of Education and Psychology 
Northeastern Oklahoma State College 


J. G. Umstattd 


Chairman, Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
University of Texas 


oe customary procedure in the 
classroom everywhere has been for the 
teacher to appraise the work of the stu- 
dent. The teacher has assigned work to 
be done and the student has followed 
directions with varying degrees of in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Prior to grade- 
giving time the teacher has used tests 
of unknown reliability to measure the 
achievement of the student. He has 
combined the test scores with the hier- 
oglyphics previously recorded in his re- 
ord book for papers, reports, and “class 
contributions.” Sometimes he has ago- 
nized at this point before recording the 
mark thus mysteriously evolved. At 
other times he has entered the record 
without flinching, in full ignorance of 
his own limitations and those of his 
tests. 

In this manner we have measured the 
student’s progress toward all outcomes 
of learning—knowledge of the subject 
matter, relevant skills, spiritual quali- 
ties claimed for the field of study, un- 
derstanding of the principles or proc- 
esses involved, and the wisdom that 
transmutes the learning into improved 
behavior. The marks so derived have 
been recorded with all solemnity in the 
“Doomsday Book” of the school as the 
basis of eligibility, honors, graduation, 
and jobs. The amazing thing about the 
whole process is that so few have paused 
to consider and to challenge. 

Soon after World War II, the vet- 
erans in the colleges issued a warning 
through their sponsorship of rating 
plans for college teachers. In our judg- 
ment much good was achieved through 
this effort. Many college teachers whose 


teaching was appraised by their stu- 
dents were grateful for the constructive 
suggestions and sought to improve their 
ways. Others resented the encroachment 
and refused to cooperate, although it 
is possible that some of them secretly 
engaged in introspective analysis. In 
any event, the implied challenge was 
salutary for it focused attention upon 
the problem of improving instruction 
and it suggested that the students might 
well have a voice in appraisal within 
the classroom. 

The writers of this article see some 
justice in student rating of college 
teachers and feel that it is as reliable 
as the typical rating of students by their 
teachers. Neither practice as typically 
employed, however, is an essential part 
of the educative process and neither 
tends to raise the level of learning. The 
usual kind of teacher appraisal of stu- 
dent achievement to determine marks 
does little to help the student learn and 
nothing to broaden his horizons, while 
student appraisal of the teacher helps 
most those teachers who need help least 
and contributes mainly to the student 
in causing him to feel “squared” with 
the teacher. Both practices tend to 
widen the gap between teacher and stu- 
dent and both are therefore impedi- 
ments to the fellowship in learning 
that should be fostered in classrooms. 

The writers believe that there is a 
third way of appraising classroom 
achievement that is superior to either 
type now in use. That way uses the co- 
operative approach to appraisal in 
which the students and instructor de- 
fine their aims, plan their work to meet 
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the aims, and constantly check their 


ogress. 

Such a plan has several advantages 
over usual practice. Primarily, it sets 
the stage for the kind of learning in 
which the learning itself is without ex- 
ception the sole pu . It fosters a 
comradeship that makes full use of 
group processes. All persons who are 
involved in the enterprise accept a 
of the responsibility for its success. The 
gap between teacher and student dis- 
appears in the cooperative endeavor to 
facilitate learning. The student is ele- 
vated from a position of passive accept- 
ance to one of partnership in the to- 
tal enterprise. There is no opportunity 
for pettiness in appraisal from either 
side of the desk; in fact, the desk as a 
symbol of division disappears as the 
teacher and students unify their efforts 
toward jointly selected goals. 

The idea of such a plan and the in- 
strument to implement it was suggested 
to a workshop group in teacher educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota 
during the summer of 1950. The idea 
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was accepted as the basis for the work 
of a subcommittee under the chairman- 
ship of one of the writers. The instru- 
ment develo by the committee has 
been used by several members and 
others in college classes. It has under- 
gone three revisions by members of 
seminars at the University of Texas, 
the most recent and thorough having 
been by Everett F. Evans. 

The instrument is submitted to the 
readers of the Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation for their consideration. College 
teachers are free to reproduce the form 
for use with their classes. It is suggested 
that copies be distributed early,in the 
semester after the plan has been ex- 

lained and the students have become 
interested in 74 my It may be 
used in part as a basis for the coopera- 
tive planning of the course. At the end 
of the course the final use should be 
made. The writers believe that any 
course that is developed along the prin- 
ciples carried in the 42 items of the 
form will be a highly ee educa- 
tional experience for all concerned. 





An Instrument for the Cooperative Evaluation of Classroom Achievement 


Directions: Read carefully each item to be rated. Select and check the one 
description which best characterizes your group or class. Place your checks on 


the check sheet rather than on this copy. 


1. How worthwhile are the aims and objec- 
tives of this course in relation to student needs? 
a. Covers optimal number of objectives vital 

to the student. 

b. Covers as many of the objectives vital to the 
student as well as did three-fourths of the 
courses I have taken. 

ec. Covers the objectives vital to students as 
well as did half of the courses I have taken. 

d. Below average in meeting student objectives. 

e. Far below average in meeting student ob- 
jectives. 

f. I do not know how well this course covers 
objectives vital to students. 

2. How clearly are the aims and objectives of 
this course understood by the members of the 

? 


a. Exceptionally clear. 
b. Clearer than in most courses. 
c. Average in clarity. 
d. Below average in clarity. 
e. Far below average in clarity. 
f. I do not know. 
3. In what manner were the aims and objec- 
tives determined in the course? 
a. All members of the group participated in the 
formulation of aims and objectives. 
b. About three-fourths of the group partici- 


pated. 
c. About one-half participated. 


d. A few student leaders participated. 

e. The aims and objectives were set up by the 
instructor. 

f. I do not know how the aims and objectives 
were determined. 

4. How were the aims and objectives of the 
course presented to the group? 

a. Duplicated and distributed after having been 
derived through group discussion. 

b. Aims and objectives stated orally by the in- 
structor for group discussion. 

c. By printed or mimeographed statements dis- 
tributed to the group and discussed by the 
instructor and the group. 

d. Aims and objectives not definitely stated in 
either written or oral form. 

e. Aims and objectives implied by course out- 
line. 


f. I do not know. 
5. How would you characterize the progress 
made toward the group objectives? 
a. Progress is continuous and noticeable at all 
times. 
b. The group makes satisfactory progress most 
of the time. 


*The subcommittee consisted of Agnes L. 
Adams, Harry G. Guillaume, Victor H. Hicks, 
and Vaud A. Travis, Chairman. 
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c. The group makes progress part of the time. 
d. Progress in the group is frequently nil. 
: little progress. 


I 
6. Is the group strongly motivated? 
a. All members undertake work with genuine 


purpose. 

b. Most individuals work with purpose, but 
others show lack of purpose. 

c. Most members accept only the minimum of 
assigned responsibilities. 

d. Only a few seem highly motivated. 

e. No purpose or enthusiasm on the part of 
most members. 

f. I do not know. 

7. How often are the activities of the group 
well related to the goals of the group? 

a. Almost always (90 per cent or more of the 
time). 

b. Usually (at least 75 per cent of the time). 

c. Sometimes (about 25 per cent of the time). 

d. Seldom (about ten per cent of the time). 

e. Never. 

f. I do not know. 

8. How well has the group selected, outlined, 

and defined its problems? 

a. To the satisfaction of every member. 

b. To the satisfaction of about three-fourths of 
the members. 

ec. To the satisfaction of about half the mem- 
bers. 

d. To the satisfaction of very few members. 

e. To the satisfaction of no one. 

f. I do not know. 

9. How well do members of the group com- 

municate with each other? 

a. Excellent communication. 

b. Very good communication. 

ec. Average communication. 

d. Mediocre communication. 

e. Poor communication which results in con- 
tinuous misunderstandings. 

f. I do not know. 

10. What on of the students usually 
participate in planning the activities of the 
class? 

a. All of them. 

b. About three-fourths of them. 

c. About one-half of them. 

d. About one-fourth of them. 

e. None or only a few class members. 
f. I do not know. 

11. How well does the group utilize all avail- 

able resource materials? 

a. Excellent. 

b. Very good. 

c. Satisfactory. 

d. Inferior. 

e. Very inferior (practically no use of resource 
materials). 

I do not know. 

12. Do members of the group feel free to ex- 

press their opinions in the class discussions? 

. Exceptionally free. 

Freer than in most classes. 

Above average. 

. Below average in freedom. 

Far below average in freedom (student ex- 
pression discouraged). 

I do not know. 

13. How highly is an attitude of tolerance for 

the opinions of others developed in this class? 

a. Exceptionally high. 

b. High. 

Fairly high. 

. Below average. 

Far below average (intolerance evident). 
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f. I do not know. 

14. To what extent are the capabilities of each 
group member recognized by the group? 

a. Almost always. 

b. Usually. 

ec. Only occasionally. 

d. Seldom. 

e. Never. 

f. I do not know. 

15. To what extent are the capabilities of 
each group member utilized by the group? 

a. Almost always. 

b. Usually. 

ec. Only occasionally. 

d. Seldom. 

e. Never. 

f. I do not know. 

16. How are the capabilities of each group 
member utilized by the group? 

a. Creative planning, or production of mate- 
rials, from which all members of the group 
benefit. 

b. Critical evaluation of books, articles, out- 
lines, and other materials used in the course. 

c. Critical evaluation of the aims, objectives, 
and progress of the group. 

d. Reporting of factual information acquired 
through reading. 

e. Compiling notebooks, outlines or bibliog- 
raphies for sole purpose of meeting course 
requirements. 

f. I do not know. 

17. How are differences of opinion treated 
within the group? 

a. Almost always we 

b. Usually objecti 

c. Objective continent and subjective treat- 
ment (personal basis) about equal in occur- 
rence. 

d. Usually on a personal basis. 

e. Almost always on a personal basis. 

f. I do not know. 

18. What proportion of the students usually 
participate in group activities? 

a. All of them 

b. About three-fourths of them. 

c. About one-half of them. 

d. About one-fourth of them. 

e. None or only a few class leaders. 

f. I do not know. 

19. To what extent is the group capable of 
making sound decisions? 

a. Makes good decisions, with rare exceptions. 

b. Makes good decisions at least three-fourths 

of the time. 

Makes good decisions about half the time. 

Seldom makes good decisions. 

Often fails to make any decision. 

I do not know. 

20. Do the members of the class function as a 

team in attacking the problems of the course? 

Always. 

. Almost always. 

Usually. 

Rarely. 

Never. 

I do not know. 

21. Do class members act as a group in dis- 

couraging undesirable behavior? 

a. Always. 

b. Almost always. 

ec. Usually. 

d. Rarely. 

e. Never. 

f. I do not know. 

22. Who assumes the responsibility for main- 
taining a high level of group achievement? 
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a. All members of the group acting collectively. 

b. A majority of group members acting collec- 
tively. 

. About half of the group members acting to- 
gether. 

The group chairman and instructor. 

The instructor. 

I do not know. 

23. What proportion of the group members 

make adequate preparation for every class ses- 

sion! 

a. All of them. 

b. About three-fourths of them. 

c. About one-half of them. 

d. About one-fourth of them. 

e. None or only a few of the class members. 

f. I do not know. 

24. How adequately is responsibility distrib- 
uted to make the group function adequately? 
a. All members assume responsibility. 

b. Most of the members assume responsibility. 

c. About half the members assume responsi- 
bility. 

d. Only a few assume responsibility. 

e. The instructor or chairman assumes the re- 

sponsibility. 

. I do not know. 

25. How is individual and group responsibil- 

ity determined? 

a. By the democratic process of selecting prob- 
lems and projects suggested by members of 
the group. 

b. By selecting problems and projects from 
tentative lists prepared by student com- 
mittee. 

c. By selecting problems and projects coopera- 
tively from lists submitted to the group by 
the instructor. 

d. By making assignments on basis of alphabeti- 
cal arrangement of names of group mem- 
bers. 

e. Responsibilities arbitrarily assigned by in- 
structor. 

f. I do not know. 

26. How well were records kept by the group? 
a. By every member in the way best adapted to 

individual needs. 

b. By rotating committee secretaries who com- 
bined and reproduced records for conveni- 
ence of group. 

. By a clerical committee of students. 

. By a plan prescribed by the instructor. 

. No records were kept. 

I do not know. 

27. How well satisfied are members with the 

group in which they participate? 

a. Everybody well satisfied. 

b. Most members satisfied. 

c. About half of members satisfied and half 
indifferent. 

d. Majority are not satisfied. 

e. No one is satisfied. 

f. I do not know. 

28. How has the size of the group affected its 
operation? 

. Group is much too large. 

. Group is somewhat too large. 

. Size of group is optimum. 

. Group is too small to operate effectively. 

. Group is much too small. 

I do not know. 

29. How has the length of meetings affected 

the group’s operation? 

a. Meetings are much too long. 

b. Meetings are somewhat too long. 

c. Meetings have optimum length. 

d. Meetings are generally too short. 
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e. Meetings are much too short. 

f. I do not know. 

30. How has the frequency of meetings af- 
fected the group’s operation? 

a. Excessive number of meetings retards inter- 
est and preparation. 

b. Meetings are too frequent for efficient use 
of time. 

c. Frequency of meetings is optimum. 

d. Meetings are not quite frequent enough. 

e. Meetings are definitely too infrequent. 

f. I do not know. 

31. How well is group time spent? 

a. All class time is well spent. 

b. Almost all class time is well spent. 

c. Class time is usually well spent. 

d. Time is occasionally wasted. 

e. Class time is usually wasted. 

f. I do not know. 

32. Does the group carry accepted undertak- 
ings to a satisfactory conclusion? 

a. Consistently completes what it starts. 

b. Usually completes what it starts. 

ec. Is inconsistent in executing responsibility. 

d. Seldom follows through to completion. 

e. Feels no responsibility to complete assumed 
tasks. 

f. I do not know. 

33. What is the attitude of the group toward 
its findings? 

a. Always considers them subject to revision. 

b. Usually considers findings subject to re- 
vision. 

c. Some findings held subject to revision; others 
are considered as fixed goals. 

d. Findings are frequently considered as final. 

e. Nearly all findings are considered as final. 

f. I do not know. 

34. How adequately does the group evaluate 
its accomplishments? 

a. Progress toward all objectives is measured 
by using various evaluative devices and 
criteria. 

b. Very good evaluation of most objectives 
through the use of several devices. 

c. Satisfactory progress in measuring objectives 
by more than one device. 


d. Mediocre evaluation resulted from almost 
exclusive use of one device. 
e. Unsatisfactory evaluation was obtained 


mainly because of no satisfactory device. 
f. I do not know. 

35. How would you compare the results of 
the course derived from working with a group 
with those derived from working alone? 

a. Much more accomplished working with a 
group. 

b. Somewhat more accomplished working with 
a group. 

c. About the same accomplished working either 
way. 

d. More accomplished working alone. 

e. Much more accomplished working alone. 

f. I do not know. 

36. How would you characterize the group in 

relation to its growth in efficiency? 

a. There has been pronounced growth. 

b. There has been satisfactory growth. 

ec. There has been average growth. 

d. There has been little growth. 

e. There has been very little, if any, growth. 
f. I do not know. 

37. How much original thinking takes place 
in this group? 

a. An exceptionally high degree of original 
thinking. 
b. Much original thinking. 
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c. A moderate amount of original thinking. 
d. Little original thinking. 

e. No original thinking. 

f. I do not know. 

38. How valuable is the content of this course? 
a. Exceptionally valuable. 

b. Fairly valuable. 
ec. Of average value. 
d. Below average in value. 
e. Very low in value. 
f. I do not know. 

39. How up-to-date is the content of this 
course? 

a. Content is kept up-to-date by constant re- 

vision. 

b. Content is brought up-to-date by frequent 
revision. 

. Most of the content is up-to-date. 

. Content tends to lag behind the times. 

. Content is out-of-date. 

f. I do not know. 

40. What proportion of the group members 
have become proficient in playing the various 
roles needed in making the group function 
effectively? 


ean 


Score Sheet and Its Use 
Instructors who have used the instru- 
ment with their classes have found the 
following form for recording reactions 
both convenient and economical: 


a b c d e f 
l. 
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3. 
After each member of a group has 
checked the form for each item, one 
copy of the score sheet may be used to 
record totals. 

Several values may be derived from 
such a summary sheet. First, a wide dis- 
persion of scores for a given item will 
reveal differences of opinion which 
probably should be cleared up, or dif- 
ferences of understanding which should 











a. All of them. 

b. About three-fourths of them. 
c. About one-half of them. 

d. About one-fourth of them. 

e. Few, if any, class members. 
f. I do not know. 

41. Was the social and emotional atmosphere 
of the class conducive to effective group func- 
tions? 

a. All the time. 

b. About three-fourths of the time. 

c. About half the time. 

d. Not more than one-fourth the time. 

e. Rarely conducive to effective group function. 
f. I do not know. 

42. The physical features of the classroom— 
such as heating, lighting, ventilation, seating, 
and appearance—were conducive to good learn- 
ing. 

a. All the time. 

b. About three-fourths of the time. 

c. About half of the time. 

d. Not more than one-fourth of the time. 
e. Rarely. 

f. Never. 


be resolved (or perhaps ambiguity 
which would call for re-wording on the 
subsequent revision) . Again, reliability 
will be revealed by consistency of re- 
action on related items as, for example, 
items 1, 2, 3, and 8. Also weak spots in 
group work will be discovered through 
high totals for reactions c, d, or e in 
such items as 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 15, and 
others. The discovery should lead to 
definite action toward improvement. 

Additional advantages of the score 
sheet will probably be forthcoming as 
instructors continue to use the instru- 
ment. The greatest value of the entire 
device is the motivating effect it has 
upon students as they are given full 
status as partners in the enterprise of 
learning. 





REORGANIZATION OF THE GENERAL 
EDUCATION CURRICULUM AT SOUTHERN 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
W. W. Ludeman 


Dean, Southern State Teachers College 
Springfield, South Dakota 


Geeien education has become 
an accepted part of most college cur- 
ricula, especially in teacher training in- 
stitutions. Educators quite generally 
recognize that the educated person 
needs a broad background of non-spe- 
cialized training which is being called 
general education. And this is true of 
the lawyer in training, the doctor, the 
minister, the engineer, as well as the 
teachers. Accreditation agencies are 
checking on this aspect of the curricular 
offerings in nearly all fields. 

With this in mind, the Committee on 
General Education at Southern State 
Teachers College (South Dakota) con- 
ducted a series of studies that evolved 
into a specific pattern of general educa- 
tion for teacher training. The studies 
were conducted on a three-step basis as 
follows: (1) The Portrait of a College 
Graduate; (2) A Working Definition of 
General Education; and’ (3) Curricular 
Implementation. 


Portrait of a College Graduate 


The Committee spend several months 
developing a portrait of a college grad- 
uate. The goal was to discover the traits 
every college graduate should possess in 
some degree. After careful study, specifi- 
cations for the portrait were drawn as 
follows: 

1. Minimum Social Competencies. 
(a) Intelligent conversation; (b) soci- 
ally adjusted; (c) kind and tolerant. 

2. Minimum Skills, Knowledges, and 
Cultural Appreciations. (a) Effective 
speaking and writing ability; (b) work- 
ing background in science, social 
science, history, etc.; (c) general ac- 


quaintance with the best in literature, 
art, philosophy, and music. 

3. Personal Self-adjustment and Self- 
competence. (a) Integrated personality; 
(b) sound character; (c) dynamic faith; 
(d) logical thinking; (e) sense of hu- 
mor; (f) control of emotions; (g) 
worthy use of leisure; (h) worthy home 
membership; and (i) sound health. 

4. Civic Responsibilities. (a) Knowl- 
edge of meaning of democracy; (b) 
sense of duty to government; (c) 
proper attitude toward competition. 


A Working Definition of General 
Education 


Once the portrait of the college grad- 
uate was completed, the Committee set 
out to get a working definition of gen- 
eral education. If it was to be general 
education that would round out the 

rtrait of the college person, then it 

came essential that general education 
must be defined. Dozens of sources were 
studied and the following working defi- 
nition was adopted: “General education 
is the required portion of the curricu- 
lum which is necessary for the develop- 
ment of the well-rounded college stu- 
dent, regardless of vocational choice.” 


General Education Offerings 


The final step in the total pattern was 
to place in the four-year curriculum 
the offerings that would do most to 
complete the portrait. The Committee 
decided to classify as general education 
66 of the 192 quarter hours required 
for the degree. These subjects and the 
portrait qualities they are expected to 
develop are listed in the college catalog 
as follows: 
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Year Course Credit 
Communication and English Arts 
For: Social competency, self-competency, cultural l Grammar 3 
appreciation ] Composition 8 
1 Oral Composition 3 
2 Beginning Speech 3 
3 Literature 6 
Appreciation Arts 
For: Cultural appreciation, and minimum skills 2 Survey of Philosophies 8 
2 Survey of Literature $ 
2 Survey of Music and Art 3 
Human Understanding 
For: Self-competency and _ self-adjustment l General Psychology 3 
2 Child Psychology 3 
3 Personal Adjustment 3 
Mathematics and Science 
For: Self-Competency and skills 2 Biological Survey 3 
2 Biological Survey 3 
2 Physical Survey 3 
Social Science 
For: Civic responsibility, cultural appreciation, l Contemporary History 3 
social competency l U. S. Government 3 
2 American History 9 
Physical Education and Health 
For: Self-adjustment and _ self-competency l Physical Education 2 
2 Physical Education 2 
l Hygiene 2 
TOTAL 66 
Conclusion 


This is an ambitious program of gen- 
eral education for prospective teachers. 
It is purposely concentrated in the first 
and second years of the curriculum be- 
cause the general education materials 
should stand as fundamental to more 
specialized offerings in the senior divi- 


sion. The Committee is hopeful that 
this plan will prepare a well-rounded 
teacher and one sufficiently specialized 
to handle departmental assignments by 
virtue of the required majors and 
minors which all graduates must com- 
plete. 








TAILORING EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
TO FIT STUDENTS 


Margaret C. Lyon 
Professor of Psychology, Alabama State Teachers College (Livingston) 


je typical teachers college stu- 
dent has difficulty in integrating the 
concepts of educational psychology into 
his living and his active philosophy. 
The scientific methods are new and 
strange; any textbook in the field pre- 
sents a multitude of ideas; “principles” 
are meaningless abstractions because in 
general the student has had little expe- 
rience with good teaching and learning. 

An inspection of the average text- 
book reveals a statement in the intro- 
duction that educational psychology is 
primarily a study of the way people 
learn and of methods for improving 
that learning. But in addition to two 
or three chapters on learning, the text 
contains between eight and fifteen 
others, among them ones on testing, 
emotions, the exceptional child, person- 
ality development, learning to think, 
and the psychology of subjects like 
arithmetic and history. 

This article describes the attempts 
of one professor to analyze the difficul- 
ties of students at a state teachers col- 
lege, and to apply to the organization 
of educational psychology some of the 

rinciples taught therein. It is possi- 
»le that the students of the college 
studied are similar in ability and back- 
ground to those of many other teach- 
ers colleges. If so, this statement may 
be of value to other professors. 

The problem first came into focus 
several years ago when the results of a 
mid-term test were studied. A widely 
used textbook in the field had been 
selected. It was carefully taught, with 
demonstrations, class discussions, study 
guides, and a parallel project in the 
improvement of reading and of study 


habits. Following intensive study of 
the learning principles, a mid-term test 
was given which included a number of 
practical problems. One-third of the 
class failed this test; the others did not 
distinguish themselves. They demon- 
strated that the words used in class did 
not mean enough to help them recog- 
nize good learning in practice or to 
spot the reasons for poor learning. 
Even at the end of the term, their com- 
prehension of ange am facts and 
generalizations was inadequate. 

After that first experience, we took 
steps to diagnose the learners’ difficul- 
ties. The procedure that has evolved 
was not achieved through a sudden flash 
of insight or as the result of a detailed 
sclentilic investigation. It has grown 
rather out of experimentation, inten- 
sive study of the psychology of learning, 
and consideration of student sugges- 
tions. 

What are our students like? Reading 
tests, given in connection with this jun- 
ior year course, show that half of them 
have below-college reading ability, from 
seventh to twelfth grade level. They 
major in every field offered in college; 
a few do not plan to be teachers. Most 
of their elementary and high school 
education has been obtained since Pearl 
Harbor, in schools suffering from poor 
teaching, inadequate funds, and the 
general malaise of the past 15 years. 
“Learn by doing,” “social participa- 
tion,” “life-like subject matter” are 
phrases that call up no warm memories. 
At present, one-fourth of them work 
outside school, a number are married 
with home responsibilities, and few are 
accustomed to spending regular hours 
in systematic study. 
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But they have ambitions to become 
good teachers, dreams of being good 
parents. They are responsive to any 
teaching that “has a point,” that is con- 
nected with their problems and inter- 
ests. And all methods that help them 
to become better social beings—to speak 
more readily, to take part in group 
work, to make friends with whom one 
chats before class—arouse a deep re- 
sponse. 

Why were these students having 
trouble? First, we believe, too many 
ideas were being presented. Second, 
they were expected to master generali- 
zations before they had the experiences 
to understand them. The trials, errors, 
and successes of the past years in elimi- 
nating these troubles can be condensed 
into a brief presentation of the method- 
ology and course content which have 
provided successful learning. 


What Few Concepts Should 
Be Taught? 


The first step in revising the course 
was to select from the whole field of 
educational psychology a small number 
of ideas that would make the most dif- 
ference in the lives of students and 
prospective teachers. Most textbooks 
in the field concur in the opinion that 
the heart of educational psychology is 
learning. Experience has shown that 
students cannot assimilate the ideas of 
this unit in much less than a quarter's 
time. After weighing many factors, we 
decided to turn the course primarily 
into a study of learning, with two other 
minor units. 

Again, the study of learning is in- 
finitely involved. One author lists 70 
principles of good learning, a second, 
45. Each text has several chapters 
crammed full of a variety of ideas on 
learning, sometimes tied together but 
more ofan without a pattern that can 


be perceived by students. There was a 
need for finding a Gestalt of learning. 

We simplified—oversimplified, some 
may feel—the many items into a descrip- 
tion of “the learning process.” This 
process was defined as having three in- 
variable facets: motivation, activity, and 


change. If any one of these is omitted, 
there is no learning. An early week in 
the course is spent in mastering this 
pattern, until the student can see it in 
action and can diagnose difficulties in 
terms of it; in other words, until the 
idea becomes a part of him. 

For the next weeks the study is built 
around each facet. Under motivation 
the class may explore interests, needs, 
goals, life-like problems, extrinsic de- 
vices, etc. The week spent on activity 
underscores methods and materials, 
productive experiences, trial and error, 
organization, and other points. A third 
week’s work is concerned with explora- 
tion of the way changes are produced 
in attitudes, knowledge, understanding, 
and habits. The final section of this 
unit is simply entitled “Other Prin- 
ciples of Learning.” The class studies 
a list of topics and selects those which 
it believes are of importance and need 
more emphasis. “Other Principles” 
studied by the most recent class were 
social participation, knowledge of prog- 
ress, individual differences, and con- 
centration—indeed a varied lot. 

In a brief unit near the end of the 
course, “Transfer of Training,” em- 
phasis is placed upon the importance 
of experimentation, the history of the 
field, as well as the practical methods 
of obtaining transfer. The final topic, 
“Evaluation,” is built around the ques- 
tions of students in regard to test con- 
struction, the use of standardized tests, 
and methods of grading and reporting. 


How Can Experience With Good 
Teaching Be Provided? 


Once the skeleton of the course was 
set, the second task was to learn how to 
proceed from the concrete to the ab- 
stract. How, in so brief a time, could 
students acquire enough experience to 
be able to form generalizations that 
would become meaningful? Rich con- 
cepts for psychological words had been 
obtained through a whole lifetime by 
the professor by attending modern 
schools, knowing educators, and read- 
ing widely. How could such experi- 
ences, in sufficient quantity to help the 
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students, be telescoped into a few 
weeks’ time? 

We approach experience with good 
educational practices through five ave- 
nues. During the first three weeks of 
the course, students are required to 
read a book from a list entitled 
“Schools Where Good Learning Takes 
Place.” (No other reading is expected 
during this period.) Some of the most 
2 ry books are Were We Guinea 

igs? by members of The Ohio State 
University High School Senior Class, 
Caroline Pratt’s J Learn from Chil- 
dren, and Julia Weber’s My Country 
School Diary. 

Half a dozen filmstrips and films (in- 
cluding the excellent McGraw-Hill 
series) depicting good teaching are 
used. 

Classes in the elementary grades of 
the Campus Laboratory School are ob- 
served an hour weekly. The class lists 
experiences or activities to look for 
which illustrate the week’s work. Writ- 
ten reports are made. 

Sometimes students are asked to in- 
trospect their own experiences. For 
instance, motivation was introduced by 
requiring them to bring to class a list 
of the forces that led them to learn in 
each course they were taking. Again, 
over a week’s time, they formed a habit 
and recorded the steps they went 
through. 

Good teaching methods are employed 
in the course. We often explain why 
a certain procedure is used, or analyze 
that part of a class session which was 
not successful. Students begin to make 
helpful suggestions for improvements, 
or to object in psychological terms if a 
wrong move is made! 


How Does One Proceed from Experi- 
ence to Generalization? 


There must be a constant interweav- 
ing of experience and verbalization. 
According to evaluations written at the 
end of the course the most vital educa- 
tional experience is learning through 
“group work.” After we introduce the 
unit, the class divides it into sub-topics. 
Each group (determined by sociometric 
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choice) selects one, studies it, and 
teaches it to the class. 

For example, groups studied and pre- 
sented five different angles of activity. 
The committee on audio-visual ai 
demonstrated a geography lesson by 
using a globe, a map drawn by one of 
the students, a series of pictures discov- 
ered in the library file, and a filmstrip. 
The students presenting “learning-by- 
doing” reported that the proper name 
for this activity was “productive experi- 
ences,” and selected a good quotation 
to back up their point. They had inter- 
viewed teachers, and demonstrated or 
told about activities involved in the 
study of weather at four grade levels. 
The group reporting on “learning by 
trial and error” told of research in the 
field; an artist diagrammed some of the 
basic conceptions; a thinker raised sev- 
eral questions that the class still re- 
ferred to a month later. Two other 
groups made similar reports. 

In these ways we begin to tie experi- 
ence and psychology together. At the 
end of the unit we ask: “Can you now 
select the dozen most important ideas 
about learning and put them on a 
single page for reference when you 
teach?” The way in which each sub- 
sequent class responds to this request 
is in itself a measure of the value of the 
course. Each year sees an improvement 
in the number of students who can 
contribute to such a pinpointing of the 
ideas that have been circulating for six 
or seven weeks. 

The most recent class, again working 
in small groups, found precise words 
for their thoughts. “Good learning 
takes place only if individual differ- 
ences are interwoven into class work; 
change results (growth of knowledge 
and understanding, improvement of 
skills and habits); practice on signifi- 
cant factual material and on special 
elements occurs. . . .” 

One other way in which we focus the 
learnings of each unit is to require a 
written summary from every person. 
Each student has talked, listened, ob- 
served children, practiced, and read 
several different authors. Around a 
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simple framework, agreed upon at the 
beginning of the unit, all ideas are 
pulled together into two or three pages. 
These summaries help the student to 
see what he has learned, and incident- 
ally take the place of most tests. 


How Are the Differing Needs 
of Students Met? 


Glancing back at the description of 
the students, one will recall that their 
literacy level and other aspects of back- 
ground are widely varied. One of the 
best ways of adjusting to these differ- 
ences is in the use of a variety of read- 
ing materials to suit elementary and 
high school majors, junior high and 
senior college reading levels. Two 
library shelves are the “text” for the 
course, with carefully prepared study 
sheets to direct students to the proper 
pages. 

Observation and summary papers are 
required every week or ten days. We 
write individual comments on each; no 
grades are placed on them. We inter- 
view each student at least once during 
the quarter. Specific help in study 
methods is given in class. We state at 
the beginning that five hours a week 
are required for outside work; most 
find this sufficient. One weak student 
wrote at the end, “You worked us to 
death, but I think it was worth it!” 

Good teaching methods in and of 
themselves help solve many individual 
problems. Committee work provides an 
outlet for varied talents as well as aid- 
ing socialization. With so many dif- 


ferent activites, every student can do 
one well. 


Do Students Notice Any Changes 
in Themselves? 


Objective measurements of changes 
in the course are being ly mane In 
the meantime, the students have been 
asked to evaluate their learning. On 
the final examination the statement is 
made, both verbally and in writing, 
that answers “will be read after grades 
are turned in.” A series of specific ques- 
tions to guide the future conduct of the 
course are asked, followed by: “How 
has this course helped you?” A few 
selected comments summarize the at- 
titudes expressed. 


Before I felt you taught only for facts. Now 
I know teaching and learning can be fun as 
well as educational. 

It brightened my outlook 
career. 

I found that learning doesn’t just come 
naturally, but has certain conditions, factors, 
and problems connected with it. 

I had the habit of not listening in class. 
By listening, I began to learn, because my 
interest was attracted. 

I understand myself better, am working on 
the social angle. 

I learned to find things in books. 

We were actually doing for ourselves, and 
didn’t have all lecture. 

Most of us have been miseducated and have 
never worked in groups. The way a student 
improves in working with others should be 
counted on the grade. 

The course started me thinking about some 
problems of fundamental importance, and I 
will work on them indefinitely. 


aching as a 





ROLE OF COMMUNITY AGENCIES 





IN LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 


Helen M. Reed 


Coordinator of Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 
University of Kentucky 


ps College of Education at the 
University of Kentucky has instituted a 
semester of laboratory experiences for 
ap pote secondary svadlent teachers 
or the semester prior to student teach- 
ing. These experiences, carrying three 
semester hours of college credit, pro- 
vide opportunities for potential eolene 
teachers to get firsthand knowledge of 
the community and of the activities of 
boys and girls in the community. The 
plan requires each student to give one 
volunteer hour a week to a community 
agency or organization of his choice. 
There are no restrictions on the con- 
tinuance of this service during the 
semester of student teaching and some 
do choose to continue. 


Organization 


This program was planned by repre- 
sentatives of community agencies, the 
director and the coordinator of student 
teaching, and representatives from the 
potential student teacher group. After 
the plan was designed, one faculty mem- 
ber of the College of Education was 
designated as coordinator of the pro- 
gram. His responsibility included: (1) 
conferences with individual students; 
(2) contacts with various community 
agencies and organizations; (3) place- 
ment of the students with the agencies; 
(4) encouragement and direction of 
the students in the assignment of their 
choice; (5) helping students to evaluate 
these experiences; and (6) helping stu- 
dents to decide whether or not they 
really wanted to be teachers. 

The organizations to which students 
volunteer weekly service of approxi- 
mately one hour are: YMCA, YWCA, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, children’s recre- 
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ation centers, cooperating school camp- 
ing experiences, youth recreation teams, 
Sunday school classes, and the Kentucky 
Houses of Reform. They serve in the 
capacities of leaders, assistant leaders, 
co-supervisors of playground activities, 
coaches, judges and, in some instances, 
teachers of arts and crafts and music, 
and directors of dramatic productions. 
In addition to these participations, the 
potential student teachers also attend 
the regular administrative meetings of 
the group with which they work; they 
assist in the formulation and the execu- 
tion of organizational planning. 

The directors of the agencies and the 
organizations, the prospective student 
teachers, and the college coordinator 
keep records of these experiences. The 
sndonts keep their records in their 
copy of Guide to Effective Student 
Teaching, a manual they use during 
this semester and the semester they do 
their student teaching. The second se- 
mester the supervising teachers use 
the Guide as one of the instruments 
through which they get acquainted with 
the students. Reports of evidenced lead- 
ership qualities are given to the coordi- 
nator by the agencies and organizations. 


Competencies To Be Developed 


In the group discussions and in the 
individual conferences with the coordi- 
nator, students identify the competen- 
cies and the understandings they want 
to develop during the semester’s experi- 
ences. Potential student teachers have 
formulated this statement pertaining 
to professional competencies hoped for 
through these activities: (1) compe- 
tencies needed to understand the pur- 
poses and functions of community agen- 
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cies and organizations; (2) competen- 
cies necessary to understand growth and 
development of boys and girls; (3) com- 

tencies needed to develop desirable 
acre relations; (4) competencies nec- 
essary to assume leadership roles in the 
schools and in the community; (5) com- 
petencies necessary to understand indi- 
vidual potentialities, potentialities of 
self and of others; (6) competencies 
needed to recognize the need for organ- 
ized community agencies; (7) compe- 
tencies required in organizing, plan- 
ning, and executing activities. 


Evaluation of the Experiences 


Students schedule individual confer- 
ences with the coordinator at the end 
of the semester after they have had their 
final conferences with the personnel 
with whom they worked in the agencies. 
In terms of individually established 
goals and the values received, the indi- 
vidual students and the coordinator 
determine a letter grade. 

The student teachers organize a writ- 
ten statement evaluating the experi- 
ences of the semester. Random com- 
ments taken from a recent composite 
report are: 


1. In working with teen-age girls I learned 
to listen to, and to be interested in, adolescent 
girls. I learned much about their expressed at- 
titudes toward their homes and their schools. 
I discovered that adolescent girls look to their 
teachers for much guidance. 

2. In my work with “Y” boys I learned that 
planning was very important. I learned that 
boys these ages have their own leaders and that 
these leaders have considerable influence. 

3. I had an opportunity to meet the people 
of the community, and this made me realize 
some of the community demands. This work 
gave me more confidence in myself and I 
needed more before I began my student teach- 
ing. 

4. I feel that this experience was of greater 


value to me than it was to the students with 
whom I worked. My greatest gain was in the 
development of self-confidence. 

5. This was truly a valuable experience for 
me because it was my first opportunity to work 
in any way with a group of young people. I 
gained a great degree of self-confidence. It was 
my first experience in planning and presenting 
an art project. 

6. I learned what happens when children are 
exposed to rather stringent disciplinary meas- 
ures, or to a dearth of corrective guidance. My 
real problem was to organize the children into 
groups to which they felt they really belonged. 
I learned that all children need and love atten- 
tion. 


Conclusions 


This program is in its fourth year of 
operation and some of the conclusions 
which have emerged are: 

1. Community agencies and organi- 
zations are most cooperative; directors 
of these organizations understand that 
the students are not trained leaders but 
that they are willing to be trained. 

2. School administrators and super- 
vising teachers feel that these students 
are better prepared to go into a class- 
room for student teaching than those 
who had not had this orientation. 

3. After these students have gone into 
their own classrooms, school adminis- 
trators have reported that they partici- 
pate in the community activities to a 
greater degree than those who had not 
had these supervised experiences. 

4. The success of such a program de- 
pends upon a fine public relations 
program. 

5. The public relations program is a 
responsibility of everyone participating 
in any way in the professional training 
of teachers. 

6. Some evaluative criteria are needed 
in this phase in order that the program 
can be effective in its entirety. 
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THE SILENT SIDE OF TEACHING: KEY TO 
ITS UNDERSTANDING 


) a is going on in the mind of 
every normal person a constant series 
of evaluative reactions. In fact, atten- 
tion or consciousness itself may be 
viewed as consisting in large part of 
evaluations. In any active situation, 
each moment brings changed condi- 
tions which may bode well or ill; we 
are forced by our natures to examine 
these emerging conditions to determine 
what they portend, and whether to wel- 
come or oppose them. Or, if in a pe- 
riod of quiet we are left to our train 
of thoughts, we re-examine past experi- 
ences in terms of their possible values, 
or we consider new ventures and pre- 
dict their likely consequences and 
value outcomes. 

When occurrences fall within the 
range of the familiar and the expected, 
our evaluative reactions are routine; 
we rely on our well established habits. 
But when a condition is in any way 
divergent, it calls for special attention 
and assessment. Thus we think and 
evaluate. 

Inherent in this continuous series of 
evaluative reactions is a well established 
set of value convictions. Each evalua- 
tion is essentially a comparison of the 
given condition with what we have 
concluded to be the favorable or un- 
favorable significance of that class of 
conditions. Such conclusions about the 
significance of things constitute our 
value system. They represent, in reality, 
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an extensive hierarchy of more or less 
crystallized positions which we have 
taken, indicating what we believe to be 
good, or bad, or perhaps innocuous—in 
small degree or in large degree. Such 
convictions have been developed in part 
through direct experience, in part 
through what others have told us, and 
in part through extensions and elabora- 
tions of thought.* 

This large body of crystallized value 
reactions may exist for any individual 
in a variety of forms. Probably the 
least intellectual forms consist simply 
of habits. It is somewhat surprising to 
note, even among relatively intellectual 
individuals, the extent to which things 
that are habitual are classed as good, 
standard, possibly virtuous; and any- 
thing that is unusual or unexpected is 
branded as bad, dangerous, even 
vicious. This is human nature—at least 
that part of human nature which is not 
guided by explicit, carefully reasoned 
thought. And who has time to think 
carefully about everything? 

As a second form, clusters of value 
reactions are often attached to a single 
word, such as “democracy” or “truth.” 
Such a word serves as a symbol, to 
which large classes of specific condi- 





*For a clearly written, e ing account of 
how we develop the normal expectancies of 
life, one should read: Hadley Cantril. The 
“Why” of Man’s — ew York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1950, 198 p. 
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tions are referred, and the crystallized 
reaction to the symbol is then applied 
to the specific. Certain amounts of ra- 
tionale and understanding are often 
built up around these core ideas so 
that one could give reasons for his posi- 
tion with respect to them. Thus the 
teacher understands what are accept- 
able procedures under various circum- 
stances in a given school system. Con- 
cepts of good citizenship and of the 
dictates of one’s religion are often of 
this general understanding type, with 
a number of key word symbols to serve 
as convenient nuclei for thought 
clusters. 


THERE ARE, however, value criteria 
which are more strongly verbal in char- 
acter. Such for example are proverbs, 
mottoes, slogans, and sometimes quota- 
tions. Among more primitive peoples 
(but not the most primitive) these 
adages comprise the major portion of 
contemporary knowledge and _ social 
regulation.? These have been the ob- 
ject of considerable study. Even among 
civilized persons they are probably 
more numerous and frequent than we 
may think. Who has not recited them 
to himself on some occasion? . 

In any event, value reactions are of 
immense importance both in the men- 
tal life and in the behavior of any indi- 
vidual. They alert his mind; they serve 
to direct attention to a particualr item 
while countless other items experienced 
simultaneously are ignored; they are 
the standards by which one judges that 
all is well, or perhaps that he must 
bend every energy to avoid or mend 
the situation. They predetermine our 
responses, and scarcely ever by effort 
can we contravene them. In the great 
range of freedom of action which theo- 
retically is open to any person, these 
established value reactions serve as con- 





*Loeb, Edwin. “The Function of Proverbs 
in the Intellectual Development of Primitive 
Peoples.” Scientific Monthly 74: 100-04; Febru- 
7 

ints out that the most primitive 
ples do’ not even have sooverte though of 
necessity they have customs. 


trols and give to behavior its direction, 
character, and stability of pattern. 
They serve in every moment of waking 
experience and hence they accumulate 
to shape the totality of our lives. 


MEORE, however, than the direction 
of behavior or the flow of logic is deter- 
mined by one’s personal set of criteria. 
We respond not only with thought and 
action but also with feeling. Feelings 
which are mainfest obviously affect so- 
cial relations and, in terms of the corre- 
sponding responses which they evoke 
from others, determine to a large de- 
gree the external emotional climate in 
which each person finds himself. 

Less obvious, “inner” forms of emo- 
tional response, however, are probably 
even more important. Some of these 
are directly affected by the outside 
world of persons and conditions; others 
comprise one’s feelings toward himself. 
These classes of feeling make up one’s 
inner emotional climate and are among 
the most powerful factors in ultimate 
conduct. These may not be so directly 
sensed by another Pgs but they are 
unavoidably sensed indirectly for, al- 
though one may try to contain them, 
they do not die with the moment. 
One’s major emotional structures are 
built of these inner feelings. 

We are here proposing a study. 
Rather, we are outlining a field for re- 
search and suggesting a whole series of 
studies. We are suggesting that the key 
to the understanding of a great deal of 
behavior, both physical and emotional, 
is to be found in these personal criteria 
by which each person judges the right- 
ness or wrongness, the appropriateness 
or inappropriateness of a particular 
condition or bit of behavior. We are 
attempting to call attention to the great 
opportunities for research in this area. 

It would be too much to think of 
going into all the patterns of relation- 
ship existing in the mind of any person. 
It would be too much, probably, to at- 
tempt a thorough description of his 
perceptual tendencies, either in gen- 
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eral* or with respect to persons.‘ It 
would not be easily possible to study 
one’s whole value system or even all 
of his values relating to his professional 
work. One could, however, sample the 
latter; or he could study evaluational 
criteria with respect to particular as- 
pects of teaching. For example, what 
are one’s concepts of a satisfactory in- 
formal (teacher-made) test? 
Significant studies might be made on 
an even more restricted form of data. 
For example, what are the more or less 
verbalized mental referents of teachers 
with regard to their work? What are the 
catch phrases by which they set their 
efforts and justify or belittle their at- 
tempts? What person is there who does 
not review his work and talk to him- 
self about it? When he does so, what 
are the kinds of things he says? What 
are the phrases he employs to himself 
when he is tired and wants to slacken 
his effort or wishes to avoid some ac- 
tivity entirely? What statements ring 
in one’s ears and gradually modify his 
teaching effort — statements perhaps 
made by older, more experienced 
teachers. How often does one say, “That 
is good enough to get by,” or “Nobody 
will know the difference,” or perhaps 
“I am enjoying this immensely.” 
Such slogans find expression in one’s 
work. They are evaluative reactions 
and embody practical criteria by which 
the detailed course of one’s work is 
guided. They are, therefore, his image 
of value, his judgment, his conscience, 
or superego. They are of more signifi- 
cance than his acceptance of perfectly 
general goals or purposes, such as “to 
be a good teacher,” for such distant 
ends are scarcely workable criteria. 
They serve better as the capstone of a 


*An emphasis on perception as an interpre- 
tative and evaluative response is given in: Don- 
ald Snygg and Arthur W. Combs. Individual 
Behavior. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949, 386 p. 

*For example, see: David H. Jenkins and 
Ronald Lippitt. Interpersonal Perceptions of 
Teachers, Students, and Parents. Washington, 
D. C.: Division of Adult Education Service, 
NEA, 1951, 119 p. 


graded series of values than as guides 
to immediate conduct. 

For example, one can, on the general 
or abstract level, claim to love man- 
kind, yet live an utterly ineffective life. 
This general goal in such unstructured 
form is nebulous; it requires nothing 
more than an inner feeling. Such gen- 
eral ideas need to be translated into 
more immediate, operational terms. 
That is, for the person who effectively 
loves his salatibitn, what classes of 
things will he do? What verbalized 
criteria (slogans or catch phrases) will 
he invoke to support or excuse what 
he does? A definite criterion, which 
gives aid in deciding what to do, is of 
more immediate significance than the 
possibly more inspiring general desire 
to “do what is right.” 


EN AN earlier paper,’ the writer sug- 
gested that we must go below the sur- 
face of one’s reactions if we are to 
understand them. This has been true 
in other sciences and we cannot hope 
to build a science of personal behavior 
without attending to something more 
than what the casual observer sees. We 
gain in basic understanding by study- 
ing structures—such as learning the vari- 
ous factors which enter into an event, 
detecting the forms of interplay among 
these factors, and identifying the more 
or less stable patterns which commonly 
recur in similar events. 

Even though the general field of per- 
sonality study may be left primarily as 
the responsibility of the psychologist, 
the educational researcher can be busy 
for a long time simply studying the 
working criteria of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and pupils—those interpreta- 
tive, guiding notions, frequently in the 
fringe of consciousness, by which the 
individual declares to himself the worth 
of doing something and sets the quali- 
tative level on which he will leave it. 

To ascertain personal criteria will be 
difficult, for the individual will realize 
he is revealing himself. The difficulty 


* Scates, Douglas E. “The Stresses and Strains 
of Teaching: Do We Understand Them?” 
Journal of Teacher Education 2: 302-05; De- 
cember 1951. 
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of the undertaking will have to be 
matched by appropriate skill and effort. 
Already researchers have made remark- 
able progress in the general field of per- 
sonality study. We cannot afford to 
shrink from that degree of resourceful- 
ness and effort which will enable us to 
penetrate new barriers —lest we find 
that all we are doing is routine work 
rather than research. 

The forms of research which would 
seem reasonable as a basis for orderly 
progress would presumably start with 
survey studies. There is much to be 
filled in before proceeding to more 
elaborate meieredhionn We must first 
learn something of the nature, the 
variety, and the range of these personal 
reactions to conditions and especially 
to personal performance. In what forms 
do these criteria most commonly occur? 
Among conflicting adages, which ones 
have dominance under given condi- 
tions? What kinds of standards cluster 
together to form families, or syndromes? 


What are the qualities of those cri- 
teria which tend to be adopted by the 
authoritarian personality? By the more 
permissive? Does a wide diversity or a 
narrow and fixed range of criteria mark 
the well-adjusted and flexible individ- 
ual? What of the energetic vs. the more 
passive person? Can differentiating ad- 
ages or other forms of personal criteria 
be found for the superior teacher and 
for the one doing unsatisfactory work? 
And what of the common characteriza- 
tions of teachers who cannot accommo- 
date the behavior of energetic young 
children as compared with the teacher 
who accepts and enjoys these same chil- 
dren? 

Later on, as our knowledge matures, 
we can delve into causal and historical 
studies. One can envisage experimental 
studies dealing with the possibility, the 
ease, and the effects of changing per- 
sonal criteria. Psychiatrists often face 
the need of doing just this, and they 
should be called upon to aid in such 
studies. They have many insights with 
which to vitalize the techniques and 
concepts of other researchers. There is 
a wealth of experimental and measure- 


ment material already in existence re- 
lating to the problem. But the first stage 
is to develop techniques and explore. 
One does not plan refined edifices until 
he has mapped an area. 

We have as yet given scant thought to 
psychological trace elements in the re- 
actions of individuals. This might per- 
haps seem strange when their role in 
chemistry and biology is so well estab- 
lished. The living processes of our body 
are carried on under the necessary and 
sufficient conditions of unbelievably 
small amounts of this and that. Yet in 
psychological reactions we have not 
thought such matters appropriate for 
study. 

Perhaps we have felt that these trace 
elements lay in a realm of refinement 
which we have not as yet reached. Yet 
does any one of us fail to grasp the sig- 
nificance for the personality and the 
accomplishments of an individual who 
has formed the habit of responding to 
any small ray of hope, in contrast to 
the habit of responding to thoughts of 
futility? The study of personal criteria 
and insistent patterns of interpretation 
would seem to open the door to a fur- 
ther understanding of psychological 
trace elements in behavior. 


EN SUMMARY: Our characteristic 
personal ways of branding certain kinds 
of behavior or feelings as belonging to 
one class or another—as desirable or the 
opposite—are among the most potent 
determiners of action. They enter into 
motivation, direction, and assessment. 
When we know something about them, 
we will know something further about 
why a given individual behaves as he 
does. When we know still more about 
them, we will have some ability to 
modify these inner controls of the pat- 
tern of living so that more satisfying 
and effective adjustments can _ be 
achieved. The silent side of life—the 
cradle of activity, the matrix from 
which overt behavior springs—is well 
worth studying by those who would 
understand human beings and in par- 
ticular by those who are interested in 
the conceptual structure which lies be- 
hind teaching. 





Human Relations 

A difficult book to review in short compass 
is Explorations in Human Relations Training, 
An Assessment of Experiences, 1947-1953, writ- 
ten by the staff of the National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development. The labora- 
tory, sponsored jointly by the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, University of Michigan, has 
been conducted each summer since 1947 at the 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. The difficulty 
in review stems from the multiple purpose of 
the report and the complexity of ideas pre- 
sented. 

The purpose of this 87-page report is clearly 
stated in the Introduction: 

“This book attempts three tasks. It reports 
some of the major accomplishments in research, 
training, and consultation made by the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment during its first six years of existence. It 
describes the organization, training groups and 
training methods of the Laboratory summer 
session held in Bethel, Maine. It raises issues 
and discusses briefly some aspects of a slowly- 
developing theory of human relations training.” 

The first two of these tasks are clearly ac- 
complished. The interested reader obtains a 
rather adequate picture of what goes on at 
Bethel—a process for which some of its partici- 
pants were apparently ill-prepared. Some of 
the most interesting clarification comes in the 
reports of research as well as in the descriptive 
and illustrative sections. 

The most stimulating parts of the book, for 
this reader, are the hypotheses about group 
development and interaction. Few workers at 
the teacher training level are untouched by the 
current developing studies of groups and the 
consequent or accompanying changing concepts 
of leadership. Here one recognizes a deeper 
level of analysis than is usually met, for the 
laboratory is concerned with the training of 
“trainers”. Their staff has been drawn from 
many disciplines and half their time has been 
allocated to planning or research. What the 
reader gains from this volume depends largely 
upon the degree of interest and the kind of 
background he brings to it. Anyone responsible 
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for training programs, conferences, or work- 
shops can find much stimulation here. 

The book is available from Leland Bradford, 
National Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

H. E. O. James and Cora Tenen, The 
Teacher Was Black (London: William Heine- 
mann, Ltd., 1953. 120 p. $1.50). 

This book describes an experiment in inter- 
national understanding sponsored by UNESCO. 
The purpose of the experiment was to find 
out how far and in what way good personal 
contacts with some members of a people can 
change attitudes toward the people as a whole. 
To this end, two school classes of English 
children, age 12-14 years, were taught for two 
weeks by two African women teachers from 
the Gold Coast. The attitude of the children 
towards Africans, before and after being so 
taught, were ascertained by interview and the 
results are recorded in the book. Each pupil 
was interviewed twice before and twice after 
the contact with the African teachers, at in- 
tervals of six weeks. 

The visitors from the Gold Coast spent a 
fortnight in the school, located in the Home 
Counties, 18 miles from London. The first two 
days were employed in orientation to the un- 
familiar situation. During the remainder of 
the time the visitors taught the two forms, like 
other members of the staff, adapting the cur- 
riculum in necessary cases. Interpersonal rela- 
tionships among teachers and pupils were rated 
as good. 

The writers show that attitudes towards Ne- 
groes improved and they not only relate the 
improvement to personal contact but also refer 
to the aspects of personal contact that were 
important in bringing about the change. “These 
new attitudes towards Negroes are not purely 
intellectual; they give the impression of having 
a solid emotional or motivational basis and of 
being capable of withstanding a considerable 
strain.” (p. 55) Data to support this statement 
are inconclusive. Negroes were regarded more 
favorably by 54 of 57 pupils, who said that 
they thought Negroes to be better, i.¢., nicer, 
more likeable, more civilized, better educated, 
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and more like themselves than they had ex- 
pected them to be. Attitudes towards Japanese, 
Chinese, and Indians were modified also but 
those towards Germans and Americans were 
not. 

The study showed that the interaction in- 
volved in personal contact is an effective way 
of making up or changing minds about per- 
sons and peoples. “Contacts do not necessarily 
improve attitudes; they do so only if satisfac- 
tory to the persons concerned, namely, only if 
the persons who interact and the circumstances 
in which they interact are of the right kind.” 
(p. 113) The author points out that it is im- 
portant to bear these considerations in mind 
when arranging contacts between persons from 
different peoples. They further suggest that 
“perhaps in exchange and other schemes for 
multiplying contacts between peoples it would 
be wise to pay more attention to the quality of 
the people who are to meet and to the circum- 
stances in which they are to live and work to- 
gether than has usually been the case; perhaps 
contact with other peoples, rather than the 
effects of contacts, will continue to be the in- 
dex of success.” (p. 113) 

The need for more teaching and more effec- 
tive teaching about other peoples is empha- 
sized. Among the educational implications of 
this experiment, the book points out that “the 
part played by the schools in the thinking that 
children do about other peoples was disap- 
pointingly small ... if the teacher does not 
play his part in building up both accurate and 
systematic knowledge about other peoples and 
mature attitudes towards them, who else will 
do it?”—Gladyce H. Bradley, Reviewer. 


Educational History 


R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin, 
A History of Education in American Culture 
(New York: Henry Holt, 1953. 628 p. $5.75). 

For many years Cubberley’s Public Educa- 
tion in the United States was the standard 
work on the history of education in this coun- 
try. Subsequent histories appeared such as 
Knight’s Education in the United States or 
Noble’s A History of American Education but, 
good as they were, neither of them supplanted 
Cubberley. Yet, durable as even Cubberley’s 
volume was, it has been losing rather than 
gaining prestige since its last revision in 1934. 
It stood witness to the vast learning of its au- 
thor but it lacked organization, especially of 
twentieth century materials. Perhaps even more 
significant, it had not been brought abreast of 
the current tendency in historical writing to 
chronicle education not singly but in a setting 
of multiple social forces. 

In bringing out their History of Education 


in American Culture, Butts and Cremin have 
presented us with a volume which should now 
become the new standard historical treatment 
of American education. In it, in addition to 
calling their readers’ attention to many new 
educational sources, especially in the twentieth 
century, they have given a fresh re-reading 
to all the old ones. But best of all, they have 
written their account of educational develop- 
ments against a backdrop not only of social, 
political, and economic developments but also 
of the climate of opinion in which these com- 
plexly interrelated events took place. As a re- 
sult the book turns out to be much more than 
just a history of education; it proves to be a 
general history of the times as well. 


The authors note four great periods of edu- 
cational development. The dates which divide 
these four periods are not so important as the 
four-fold treatment which the authors give 
each of them. The first chapter in each period 
gives a picture of the social, political, and eco- 
nomic events which marked it. The second 
chapter of each period deals with the great 
intellectual movements which enveloped and 
permeated the social, political, and economic 
events. The third chapter deals more specifi- 
cally with the cross currents of educational 
thinking. And the fourth chapter gives an ac- 
count of the educational practices and institu- 
tions which were dominant in each period. 


When he wrote his Cultural History of Edu- 
cation, Professor Butts employed a similar or- 
ganization of his material. In that volume, 
however, he sliced each of his periods into 
two chapters instead of four, the first dealing 
with background and the second with educa- 
tion. The present volume with four slices to 
each period is a great improvement. The 
transition from background to education is 
much more gradual and the continuity of 
thought much easier to establish. The first 
book was like a car with only two forward 
speeds in its transmission while the second is 
more like a hydramatic where one can barely 
distinguish the several shifts in gear. In fact 
the transition is so smooth in the current vol- 
ume that it is not always clear to the reader in 
which of the neighboring chapters given ma- 
terials belong. Particularly is this true of the 
two middle chapters in each period, the one 
dealing with general intellectual development 
and the other more particularly with educa- 
tional thinking. 

Each chapter is accompanied with good ques- 
tions to direct the discussion and further study 
of the materials presented. It is interesting 
that many of them do not seek factual answers 
from the student but rather press him to form 
some attitude or disposition toward the use 
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of historical materials in understanding and 
dealing with current problems. A good index, 
where subject headings mix proportionately 
with important names, is a further aid to the 
carnest student's use of the volume. 

There have been times in the recent past 
when the professional study of the history of 
education has suffered because it has not been 
served by good texts in the field. Such times 
must necessarily end when books like that of 
Butts and Cremin are available. In their His- 
tory of Education in American Culture they 
haye set a standard for all future writing in 
the field.—John S. Brubacher, Reviewer. 


Teacher Selection 


Principles and Procedures of Teacher Selec- 
tion. A monograph by a Commission, Howard 
H. Long, Chairman. (Philadelphia: American 
Association of Examiners and Administrators 
of Educational Personnel, 1952. 142 p.) 

This report is the outcome of more than ten 
years of collective thinking, discussion, investi- 
gating, and concluding by this Association. It 
is intended to serve as a reference to be used 
by superintendents, examiners, educational 
personnel workers, and members of boards of 
education. It aims to help in placing teacher 
selection on a high professional level, as inde- 
pendent as possible of political considerations. 

According to this monograph, the appoint- 
ment of every teacher results from an examina- 
tion of some sort, ranging from a superficial 
inspection of a set of credentials to a most ex- 
tensive and exacting battery of tests. It is 
gratifying to note that modern principles of 
testing are suggested for every sort of examin- 
ing procedure, insofar as applicable. All evi- 
dence acquired should be valid, i.e., pertinent 
to the task; it should be reliable, which is to 
say coherent and consistent; it should be as 
objective as possible in situations where sub- 
jective humans are appraising other humans; 
and it should be comparable with similar evi- 
dence collected about other candidates. 

Although pointedly suggesting the Educa- 
tional Testing Service's annual, nine-hour Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations as excellent and 
growing in reputation and use, the report rec- 
ognizes that many local examining boards de- 
vise written tests of their own, covering not 
only subject matter of instruction but also a 
knowledge of educational principles and pro- 
cedures, general cultural background, reasoning 
ability and other aspects of intellectual fitness. 
The section on the improvement of test con- 
struction is excellent, even if brief. There is 
even a section on improving essay tests, the 
crux of the advice being to ask more questions 
with shorter discussion of each, and to develop 


scoring keys that are at least semi-objective. 

Non-written examinations, including inter- 
views, evaluation of transcripts and credentials, 
observation of the candidate's teaching or other 
project work, and the like, are lower in re- 
liability than written tests, but they may well 
be, and often are, more valid and useful. The 
report is very sane and helpful in the treat- 
ment of these techniques. 

The process of teacher selection is closely 
related to recruitment, and the various tech- 
niques of appraisal should be applied through- 
out the whole period of preparation. Even in 
these days of critical shortages of teachers, em- 
ployers are entitled to feel that teacher training 
institutions have made careful, objective, un- 
biased evaluation of their graduating candi- 
dates, and are frank and honest in reporting 
the results. 

In the college where I work, I am sure this 
monograph will prove to be a valuable hand- 
book for members of our teacher selection com- 
mittee, and a useful reference in our courses 
in educational measurement.— Harrison F. 
Heath, Reviewer. 


Student Teaching Guide 


Leslie Nelson and Blanche McDonald, both 
of Los Angeles State College, have produced 
Guide to Student Teaching (Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1952. 167 p. $2.75, 
paper). This is a most comprehensive and de- 
tailed guide, covering everything relating to 
elementary student teaching. This detailed 
quality is at once the book’s strength and its 
weakness. It even tells the student how to cope 
with gum chewing. This specificity may be 
necessary in an institution with very large 
numbers of student teachers, but smaller 
schools will probably prefer to rely on more 
intimate instructor-student relationships for 
solving specific problems in a specific class- 
room situation. 

Part I contains material on orientation, plan- 
ning, room control, techniques and enrich- 
ments, administrative responsibilities, evalua- 
tion, recommendations and placement, and “On 
The Job the First Year.” The sample rating 
scale (p. 47) has particular interest. 

Part II is somewhat of a surprise. It consists 
of 102 pages of “selected procedures” in teach- 
ing social studies, reading, language arts, arith- 
metic and science. The authors state that sev- 
eral training teachers had asked that these aids 
be assembled. It is impossible to prejudge the 
possible utility of these suggestions except in 
the light of the student’s previous preparation. 
Does he have a sound psychological grasp of 
the reasons why unit teaching is stressed? If 
not, he will not find it here, but he will find 
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detailed suggestions on building a four-week 
unit on the Yangna Indians for the third grade. 
These suggestions could be very valuable or 
they could be a bewildering mass of detail. 


Learning 


William H. Burton, The Guidance of Learn- 
ing Activities, Second Edition. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 737 p. $5.00). 

The flavor of this revised edition of an al- 
ready well known volume may be had from the 
following quotation from the Preface: ““Teach- 
ing is not a rule-of-thumb process; it is a genu- 
ine intellectual adventure. Teaching demands 
the ability to adapt boldly, to invent, to create 
procedures, to meet the ever changing de- 
mands of a learning situation. Continuous, 
imaginative anticipation of the mental proc- 
esses of the learner is necessary.” To help the 
teacher understand the full meaning of the 
ideas contained in the above quotation, Bur- 
ton holds that the teacher must understand: 
(1) the principles of learning; (2) his relation 
to the learner who at the same time is both 
an individual and a member of a group; (3) 
the nature of the best arrangements for facili- 
tating learning; and (4) the best modern tech- 
niques common to all types of learning. 

Learning takes place most efficiently when 
its situations are dominated by life purposes 
set up by the learner. It is this purpose which 
unifies and integrates learning and causes per- 
sistent activity of the whole individual towards 
its fulfillment. In securing the realization of his 
purpose, he obtains help from all available re- 
sources. The teacher is recognized as the lead- 
ing resource person. It is thus apparent that 
the leading characteristics of an educative ex- 
perience are: unity around a real life purpose, 
continuity in the life of the learner, interaction 
with the learner’s environment, and integration 
of the learner. Learning is thus achieved 
through the organization and integration of 
life’s experiences, both direct and vicarious, 
around life’s vital goals. 

The good teacher, according to Burton, must 
not only develop an understanding of the learn- 
ing process as such but must comprehend his 
own role as a resource person and as a stimu- 
lator of this process. Above all, he must know 
in some detail the interaction of the various 
forces present in an individual. Especially must 
the teacher be acquainted with the influence of 
social-class origins upon the intellectual, social, 
and moral development of children. The aware- 
ness, also, that the child lives and must con- 
tinue to live as a member of a group makes the 
teacher peculiarly sensitive to the importance 
of good group living within the classroom. 
Finally, an understanding of the learner 


through the study of records gained from tests, 
interviews, recording of anecdotes, projective 
techniques, sociograms, inventories, etc. facili- 
tates greatly the ability of the teacher to 
guide these learning activities without domi- 
nating the learner. 

The most practical and in many ways the 
most distinctive contribution of this book is 
Part III, “The Organization of the Setting for 
Learning.” While the author sees possibilities 
of improving the traditional procedures of 
assigning, studying and reciting by preparing 
for the assignment, by differentiating the as- 
signments, by furnishing study guides, or by 
learner participation in choosing the assign- 
ments, still these procedures are not the best 
because they are subject-matter centered. More 
efficient, more integrating, and more continu- 
ous learning takes place through the “learner 
centered” theory of education. The process 
which facilitates this theory of education is 
contained in the unit. According to Burton 
the best type of unit grows out of participation 
of pupils in planning and control of the unit. 
They, under the guidance of the teacher, should 
not only plan and decide what the unit should 
be but also participate in evaluating the out- 
come. Detailed procedures are given and illus- 
trated for initiating, organizing, and evaluating 
units. 

The final division of the book discusses “The 
Improvement of Techniques Common to Tradi- 
tional and Modern Methods.” Such topics as 
the improvement in the use of questions, meas- 
urement and evaluation of learning outcomes, 
classroom management and control, and the 
diagnosis of learning difficulties are treated. 

Many attempts have been made to make this 
textbook useful and practical. There are se- 
lected bibliographies at the end of the chapters 
and even of the sections. Questions for discus- 
sion, opportunities for reports of observations, 
suggested films, and itemized summaries appear 
at the ends of chapters. Illustrations and ap- 
plications abound and there are always im- 
plications for teachers. These are factual mat- 
ters. Disagreements with the text will come 
largely in theory and in some aspects of or- 
ganization. There will be those who do not 
believe that in the usual situation it is pos- 
sible to organize classroom activities around a 
“learner centered curriculum” because too 
frequently such attempts have been too waste- 
ful of time and too preoccupied with incon- 
sequential details. The second criticism might 
be of the ad hominem variety, for the author 
of this book, who teaches through its pages 
the importance of organization and under- 
standing, furnishes lists of ten to twenty items 
for the prospective teacher to learn.—O. M. 
Jordan, Reviewer. 
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Brief Mention 

Since the decade 1940-1950 saw about fifty 
million civilian Americans change their county 
of residence within the United States, a study 
of transfer procedures seems important. O. W. 
Kopp in Elementary School Transfer, Prob- 
lems, Principles and Recommended Procedures 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953. 83 p. $2.50) 
has made such a study. He recommends the 
professionalization, personalization, and realis- 
tic standardization of transfer procedures. 

Harold E. Mitzel and William Rabinowitz 
have done some interesting exploratory research 
on “Reliability of Teachers’ Verbal Behavior: 
A Study of Withall’s Technique for Assessing 
Social-Emotional Climate in the Classroom.” 
The project was focused on three specific ques- 
tions: 


a. Can self-trained observers, working inde- 
pendently and observing the same behavior, 
agree in their classification of teachers’ state- 
ments? 

b. Is the verbal behavior of teachers stable 
from one classroom visit to another? 

c. In a single school, is the categorization 
of verbal behavior sufficiently sensitive to re- 
veal differences in the classroom climates pro- 
vided by different teachers? 


The two observers found that they could 
train themselves to categorize verbal statements 
with a degree of reliability, and they found 
differences between teachers greater than that 
attributable to chance. For the practitioner, 
the importance of this investigation lies in the 
conclusion that the presence of observers mark- 
edly influences the verbal behavior of teachers, 
particularly in the early visits. This conclu- 
sion adds weight to the dubiousness of the 
single visit paid to teachers by evaluating com- 
mittees and to the ineffectiveness of single 
visits as a supervisory technique. This study is 
Publication 15 of the College of the City of 
New York, Division of Teacher Education, 
Office of Research and Evaluation, 500 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 30 p. mimeo- 
graphed. No price given. 

For the last ten years there has been no 
publication in which research at the master’s 
level has been generally available. T. A. 
Lamke and Herbert M. Silvey have produced 
Master's Theses in Education, 1951-1952 (Cedar 
Falls, lowa: Bureau of Research, Iowa State 
Teachers College, 1953. 155 p. $2.00, paper) . 
The authors list 2,606 titles reported by 182 
institutions granting the master’s degree in 
education, cross-referenced by subject and by 
institution. Unfortunately, the list from at 
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least one institution of which the reviewer has 
personal knowledge is incomplete, as only 
physical education theses are reported. This 
project will be continued if there is sufficient 
response to warrant it. 

A very useful pamphlet is Organizing for 
Curriculum Improvement, by Ronald C. Doll, 
in association with A. Harry Passow and 
Stephen M. Cory (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1953. 77 p. $1.00). It describes briefly the 
centralized approach, the decentralized ap- 
proach, and the centrally coordinated approach. 
Emphasis is on the latter, not as special plead- 
ing, but because this approach is widely used 
and has been inadequately described in the 
literature. Nine criteria are listed, which the 
authors feel are particularly important if de- 
sirable curriculum change is to take place. 
The latter part of the pamphlet describes a 
centrally coordinated program, that of West 
Orange, New Jersey, in action. 

Small in size, this pamphlet appears to be 
a valuable stimulator. It is clearly written and 
may well serve curriculum committees to help 
develop perspective on their own work. 

From the Educator’s Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin, come new editions of Edu- 
cator’s Guide to Free Films, Thirteenth Edi- 
tion ($6.00), Educator’s Guide to Free Slide 
Films, Fifth Edition ($4.00), and Elementary 
Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials, 
Tenth Edition ($4.50). All are voluminous, 
admirably classified and cross-indexed. They 
should be indispensable in any situation where 
teachers are disposed to make wide use of 
resources. 

How to Evaluate Students by Henrietta 
Fleck (Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight and 
McKnight, 1953. 85 p.) is a well-written 
pamphlet exploring the wider ranges of eval- 
uation, particularly in the field of home eco- 
nomics. The author expresses her particular 
indebtedness to Louis Raths. She explores what 
it means, in concrete terms, to evaluate values, 
critical thinking, personal and social adjust- 
ment, appreciation and the like. The material 
should be stimulating to any teacher able to 
substitute his own subject field for that of home 
economics. 

Better late than not at all should be mentioned 
Harold G. Shane and E. T. McSwain, Evalua- 
tion and the Curriculum (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1951. 477 p. $3.90) . 
The book is readable and comprehensive, and 
should be in school professional libraries and 
the personal collections of elementary prin- 
cipals and supervisors. For a smile, see the 
quoted account of the “fish-centered school,” 
p- 26.£. 

















A Review of 
WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Around the Nation 


AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The 1953-54 regional conferences sponsored 
by the Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards will initiate a long-term, 
coordinated attack on the problem of teacher 
shortages. Using the theme, “Competent 
Teachers for America’s Schools,” the confer- 
ences are expected to formulate plans for a 
major effort to balance the supply of and 
demand for qualified teachers. Conferences 
now definitely scheduled are as follows: 

December 11, 12, Washington, D. C., Mar- 
tinique Hotel. States included are: Delaware, 
District of Columbia, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Maryland, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia. 

January 4-5, New Orleans, Jung Hotel. 
States included are: Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Tennessee. 

January 15-16, Santa Fe, Hotel La Fonda. 
Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Utah, Wyoming. 

January 18-19, Timberline, Oregon, Timber- 
line Lodge. States included are: California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington. 

March 25-26, Milwaukee, Hotel Shroeder. 
States included are: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 


International teacher education was given 
a boost at Oxford, England, last August, when 
a group of teacher educators from various 
countries organized the International Council 
on Education for Teaching. 

The aim of the organization, as expressed 
in the constitution adopted at Oxford, are: (1) 
to define and explore ideas and principles 
underlying the education of those preparing 
to teach (2) to examine the problems of the 
continued education of teachers in service; (3) 
to promote opportunities for consultation and 


collaboration between organizations and per- 
sons engaged in such education in different 
countries. 

Three types of membership are available in 
the newly formed organization: (1) national 
organizations, in all countries, whose members 
are actively engagaed in the education of those 
preparing to be teachers; (2) national organi- 
zations which have sections devoted to educa- 
tion for teaching; (3) organizations dealing 
with specialist fields of education for teaching. 
These shall be eligible for associate mem- 
bership. 

The representative assembly consists of one 
delegate from each member association. All 
delegates must be actively engaged in the edu- 
cation of teachers. An international conven- 
tion will be held once a year as far as 
possible. 

The officers of the International Council on 
Education for Teaching are: President, George 
W. Diemer, President, Central Missouri Col- 
lege, Warrensburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Chris 
A. DeYoung, Head, Department of Education 
and Psychology, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal; Recording Secretary, Paul Goss- 
man, Lecturer at the Padagogische Hochschule, 
Bremen, Germany; Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, T. K. N. Menon, Head, Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology, Baroda 
University, India; Vice Chairman, Miss A. 
Skillicorn, Principal, Homerton College, Cam- 
bridge, England; Member, Kring Jorgensen, 
Lecturer at the Seminarium for Teachers, 
Vordinborg, Denmark. 

The aims of the new organization are con- 
sistent with those of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP). Later the Council on Education 
for Teaching hopes to come under the um- 
brella of WCOTP which met this year at 
Oxford.—Chris A. DeYoung. 
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AT THE STATE LEVEL 


ARKANSAS 


The Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Edu- 
cation, frequently spoken of as the Ford 
Foundation Plan, devoted the past year to the 
development and improvement of the four- 
year programs of general education as carried 
on in the 15 colleges cooperating in the 
Experiment. 

In September 1953, the fifth-year feature of 
the Experiment was put into operation for the 
first time. This is the feature commonly 
spoken of as the internship program. It had 
been thought originally that this program 
would be carried on in the 15 centers, one at 
each college. However, not enough college 
graduates enrolled in the work of the fifth 
year to make this practicable. As a result, 
only two centers have been placed in opera- 
tion. One of these, for students from colleges 
north of the Arkansas River, is located at the 
Arkansas State Teachers College in Conway. 
The other, for colleges south of the Arkansas 
River, is located at the University of Arkansas 
Graduate Center in Little Rock. 

Originally 42 students enrolled at these pilot 
centers, but a number dropped out during the 
first two weeks and at present there are nine 
enrollees in the Conway center and 23 in the 
Little Rock center. Six of the students at the 
latter center are registrants in a special feature 
of the program, the training of teachers for 
the deaf. Five staff members are employed at 
Little Rock and four at Conway. The director 
for both centers is Ben A. Lewis, who is on 
leave from his position as Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Arkansas State Teachers 
College. 

The year's work will be divided into four 
phases. The observation phase, already com- 
pleted, included three weeks of directed ob- 
servation and participation in selected public 
schools, for the purposes of orientation and for 
providing a basis for the planning of the 
remainder of the year’s work. The seminar 
phase (12 weeks) will be devoted to the inten- 
sive study of significant aspects of teaching and 
of public school work, each of these aspects 
to be considered from the points of view of (1) 
child growth and development, (2) the cur- 
riculum, (3) classroom teaching, and (4) edu- 
cational philosophy. Twenty weeks will be 
devoted to the in-school phase, in which the 
student will spend most of his time in public 
schools, with a continuation of the study, 
reading, and research projects begun during 
the seminar phase. The remaining one or two 


weeks of the year will be spent in the evalua- 
tion phase, during which time an appraisal 
will be made of the student's professional com- 
petence and of the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram; the student will have an opportunity to 
discuss with staff members further professional 
preparation, job placement, etc.—D. D. Mc- 
Brien and Guy Curry. 


CALIFORNIA 


Workshop for Supervising Teachers. Student 
teaching is required for 28 teaching creden- 
tials, and student teaching experiences are 
provided by all 36 of the colleges and univer- 
sities in California accredited to prepare teach- 
ers. Since student teaching is carried on in 
public school classrooms, there is involved in 
the program a cooperative relationship between 
these collegiate institutions and approximately 
230 local school districts in whose classrooms 
the student teaching is performed. 

During the first two weeks of August at the 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, a workshop 
was held for classroom supervising teachers 
to discuss and share their common problems 
and, under the guidance of special consultants 
from the College, the State Department of 
Education, the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, and local school district supervisors, de- 
velop greater understanding of their work and 
its contribution to the development of new 
teachers. 


The topics considered at the workshop in- 
cluded the roles of: the public school principal 
in whose building student teaching is being 
carried on; the supervising teacher; the student 
teacher; the teacher education institution; and 
the administrative office of the local school 
district. The workshop participants developed: 
an analysis of the specific duties and respon- 
sibilities of the competent supervising teacher; 
a list of helpful suggestions for classroom man- 
agement for the student teacher; and an in- 
strument by which to determine the growth 
and progress of the student teachers. This 
material, in mimeographed form, is available 
upon request from the College of the Pacific 
or the State Department of Education. 

A similar workshop was sponsored by the 
Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and 
Science. 

Manual of Accrediting Procedures. In May 
1951, a Joint Committee on Accreditation was 
appointed by the Western College Association, 
the State Board of Education, and the Califor- 
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nia Council on Teacher Education for the 
purpose of unifying and improving accredita- 
tion activities in California. 

The California Teachers Association has 
recently published A Manual of Accrediting 
Procedures, prepared by this Committee. The 
policies and procedures outlined in detail in 
the Manual have been adopted for use by the 
Western College Association and the Commit- 
tee on Accreditation of the State Board of 
Education. Included in the 63-page bulletin 
are: (1) instructions for the institution being 
surveyed; (2) instructions for the surveying 
committee; (3) criteria for evaluating an in- 
stitution’s administration and organization, 
student personnel programs, library, general 
education program, academic majors, and the 
various teaching and non-teaching credential 
programs. The Manual also contains various 
instruments designed for self-evaluation by the 
staff of the institution which is to be surveyed. 


Preparation of Teachers for Home-School- 
Community Relations. For the past several 
years, under the chairmanship of a representa- 
tive from the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, a committee of the California 
Council on Teacher Education has been study- 
ing the preparation of teachers for home-school- 
community relations. An outcome of its study 
has been the preparation of a bulletin entitled, 
“The Preparation of Teachers for Home- 
School-Community Relations,” which is being 
published by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The bulletin summarizes the work of 
the committee and brings together in one pub- 
lication materials for use in the preservice 
education of teachers which heretofore have 
been unavailable from any single source. The 
bulletin should be a significant contribution to 
teacher education and bring to teachers an 
increased awareness of this important aspect 
of public education. 

State Conference on Appraisal of Educa- 
tional Problems. A three-day State Conference 
on Appraisal of Educational Problems was 
called by the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the School of Education, 
Stanford University. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to bring together a small group of 
educators and a large group of lay persons, 
representing various organizations and inter- 
ests, to discuss current problems facing public 
education and to develop greater understand- 
ing on the part of these lay groups of the 
critical issues facing educators. Because of the 
wide representation and the seriousness with 
which the problems were discussed, the Con- 
ference was most significant. 

One important outcome of the Conference 
was a unanimous resolution asking the Cali- 


fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers to 
appoint a steering committee which would plan 
the organization of a permanent group to be 
known as the California Education Study 
Council, which would include representation 
from all State organizations interested in pub- 
lic education. The Council’s purposes would 
be to: 

1. Provide a means of communication among 
all groups concerned with public education, 
ie., not a policy making group. 

2. Serve as a clearing house for successful 
projects of member organizations. 

3. Consider such topics as (a) What kind 
of schools do we want for our children? (b) 
What are the implications of population 
changes for communities and schools? (c) How 
can effective local citizen study committees be 
formed? (d) How can we evaluate our schools? 

4. To strengthen local interest in and respect 
for public education. 

The group agreed that the first problem for 
consideration was teacher recruitment. 

Appointment of Committee on Recruitment. 
Superintendent Roy E. Simpson has announced 
the appointment of a State Department of Ed- 
ucation Committee on Recruitment to devise 
plans for the initiation of a program of leader- 
ship by the Department on this critical prob- 
lem.—jJames C. Stone. 


IDAHO 


Certification. The special certification com- 
mittee, appointed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation and assigned to study the certification 
law after three years of operation, has prepared 
its tentative report. There is no apparent 
recommendation for basic changes in the 
standards of teacher preparation. A summary 
of areas and suggestions involved is presented 
here. 

Pre-professional certificate—General psychol- 
ogy dropped; child growth and development 
optional for educational psychology. Substitute 
three semester hours in methods and materials 
in elementary school instruction for four semes- 
ter hours of educational methods. 

Standard elementary certificate — Reduce 
number of credit hours in professional courses 
from 24 to 20. General psychology dropped; 
child growth and development optional for 
educational psychology. Increase educational 
methods from four to six semester hours; add 
three semester hours in foundations or prin- 
ciples of education; add six semester hours in 
fine arts education. 

Advanced elementary certificate—Substitute 
for stated college hours in elementary educa- 
tion, master’s degree with major in elementary 
education. 
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Secondary standard certificate—Increase prac- 
tice teaching from three to four semester hours; 
five semester hours by 1956; six semester hours 
by 1958. Increase methods and materials re- 
quirement from two semester hours to three; 
increase course in foundations of education 
from two semester hours to three; change word- 
ing of definition of teaching fields. 

Secondary advanced certificate—Master’s de- 
gree made requisite. 

Administrator's certificate — Master's degree 
made requisite; course in school law added. 

Elementary Principal's certificate — Three 
years of acceptable experience. After Septem- 
ber 1955, principals of schools with four or 
more teachers required to hold certificates en- 
dorsed for principalship or superintendency. 

Secondary Principal’s certificate—Three years 
successful experience added requirement; after 
September 1955, principals of schools with 
four or more teachers must hold certificates 
endorsed for principalship or superintendency. 

Superintendent's certificate—Prerequisite cer- 
tificate reduced from advanced to standard; 
elementary standard certificate holders eligible; 
specified added courses requirement changed 
slightly.—The Idaho Education News. 


INDIANA 


The Education Division of Purdue Univer- 
sity began its fall activities with a two-day staff 
workshop at a faculty retreat known as the 
“Hills.” The workshop under the leadership 
of a faculty committee adopted as its theme 
“Implementing the Teacher Education Pro- 
gram.” Particular attention was given by the 
group to problems concerned with the se- 
quence of undergraduate professional courses, 
the guidance and selection of prospective 
teachers and the graduate program of educa- 
tion within the department. 

Study committees that have been active for 
the past year presented their research and pro- 
posals for improving the Purdue teacher edu- 
cation program. After considerable delibera- 
tion, the staff proposed specific measures for 
achieving improved guidance and selection of 
teachers. The preparation of a bulletin on 
“Careers in Teaching” was outlined and the 
continued study of graduate and undergraduate 
professional training courses was approved. 
B. L. Dodds reviewed the developments in 
accreditation of teacher education institutions. 
New study committees for the year were for- 
mulated in the following areas: undergraduate 
curriculum in education, graduate study in edu- 
cation, selection and guidance, standards and 
accreditation, and staff conferences and work- 
shops.—George P. Salen. 
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KENTUCKY 


The Louisville Council on Teacher Education 
was set up this fall by the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of Louisville. It is 
composed of representatives from the City 
Board of Education, the County Board of Ed- 
ucation, and representatives of each professional 
organization of the city, county, and region. 
Among the professional organizations are the 
Louisville Education Association, Louisville 
Classroom Teachers Association, Louisville 
Principals Club, Jefferson County Classroom 
Teachers, and Jefferson County Principals 
Club, the University chapter of the Future 
Teachers of America, the Kentucky Education 
Association, and the State Commission on 
Teacher Education. This body is of genuine 
service in advising the Department of Educa- 
tion in regard to teacher education policies.— 
J. J. Oppenheimer. 


MINNESOTA 


A program of graduate work for teachers, 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in 
Education, was started in the summer of 1953 
at the five Minnesota State Teachers Colleges, 
located at Bemidji, Mankato, Moorhead, St. 
Cloud, and Winona. Each college has developed 
its own program of studies within the basic 
framework adopted by the State Teachers Col- 
lege Board at its meeting on May 12, 1953. 

Requirements for the program were worked 
out by a committee of faculty members repre- 
senting each of the teachers colleges. The re- 
port of this committtee was presented to the 
Teachers College Board. Following is the state- 
ment approved by the Board. (This statement 
has been abridged.—Editor.) 


The graduate professional program shall 
provide advanced preparation in Elementary 
Teaching, Elementary Principalships, and Sec- 
ondary Teaching. 

The basic design of the program shall con- 
sist of the following curricular areas: (1) The 
Teaching Field (the student’s undergraduate 
major or minor fields), 9-21 quarter hours; 
(2) The Professional Course, 9 quarter hours 
minimum; (3) Electives other than 1 and 2, 
9 quarter hours minimum. 


Admission to candidacy will be contingent 
on evidence of personal and professional fit- 
ness and preparation for the master’s degree 
and on demonstrated ability to do satisfactory 
and creditable work at the graduate level. 

All deficiencies must be removed before ad- 
mission to candidacy for the degree will be 


granted. 
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A program of study leading to the degree 
must be approved by the Graduate Council 
before admission to candidacy is granted. 

Prior to admission to candidacy for the de- 
gree, a student must have met the undergradu- 
ate requirements of the college on the level 
(elementary or secondary education) on which 
he expects to do his graduate work. 


Requirements. A minimum of 45 quarter 
hours shall be required for the degree. 

Until June 1955, graduates of (local college) 
may offer 15 quarter hours of transfer graduate 
credit from an accredited college or university, 
provided such credits were earned prior to 
June 1953. After June 1955, up to 9 quarter 
hours of transfer and/or extension credit may 
be accepted. 

Graduates of colleges other than (local col- 
lege) may offer 9 quarter hours of transfer 
and/or extension graduate credit from an ac- 
credited college or university. 

Each candidate for the degree must main- 
tain a “B” average. No grade below “C” may 
be offered for graduate credit. 

All credits used in meeting degree require- 
ments must be earned within seven years of 
the awarding of the degree. 

The normal student load per quarter is 15 
quarter hours for the regular year and 8 quarter 
hours for each summer session. 

Teaching experience before the awarding of 
the degree is regarded as being highly desirable 
but is not recommended as a general require- 
ment. 


Independent Study. Each candidate for the 
degree must show evidence of his ability to 
carry on independent study and to employ 
scientific methods and procedures in the solu- 
tion of the problems. 


Faculty Preparation. One-half of the stu- 
dent’s work at the graduate level must be 
taken under staff members with earned doc- 
tor’s degrees. 


Administration. There should be a graduate 
council or committee in each college, consist- 
ing of staff members with earned doctor's de- 
grees, responsible to the college administration 
for directing the graduate professional program. 


Authority to offer graduate work was granted 
by the 1953 Legislature. This very important 
forward step in teacher education is a tribute 
to legislative leadership in the State and to the 
teachers and citizens who supported the action 
through such organizations as the Minnesota 
Education Association and the State Citizens 
Committee on Public Education.—George F. 
Budd. 


MISSOURI 


About 200 Missouri educators from 24 senior 
colleges and universities and 12 junior colleges 
met on the University of Missouri campus, 
October 9-10, for a conference on “The Im- 
provement of Speaking and Writing.” The 
conference was sponsored by the Program for 
Improvement of Instruction in Missouri Col- 
leges and Universities, which is being financed 
by a five-year grant from the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. Donald F. Drummond is Director of 
the Program, now in its fourth year. 

Speakers from out of state were Donald 
Davidson, Professor of English, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and James H. McBurney, Dean of the 
School of Speech, Northwestern University. 

Round table discussions considered: teaching 
problems in combined courses in reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening; selection of ma- 
terials for beginning courses; making of assign- 
ments and giving criticism; provisions for 
growth of the teacher on the job, and motiva- 
tion of learning effective writing and speak- 
ing.—Bertie Cleino. 


NEW JERSEY 


State Teachers College Curriculum Commis- 
sion. A Commission has been appointed to re- 
examine and re-appraise the curricula of the 
New Jersey State Teachers Colleges. Since there 
has been no recent general revision of teachers 
college curricula on a statewide basis, the move 
is considered to be timely. A goal of one year 
has been set for developing revised curricula 
and presenting them to the State Board of 
Education for approval. 

The following professional workers will be 
members of the Commission: an elected faculty 
representative from each college, the president 
and dean of each college, and the president of 
the faculty associations. Frederick M. Rau- 
binger, Commissioner of Education, will serve 
as general chairman, and Robert H. Morrison, 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, 
will serve as executive officer. 

An advisory council, whose chief purpose 
will be to evaluate the proposals of the Com- 
mission, will be composed of representatives of 
ten lay and professional organizations and 
faculty members from Rutgers University, the 
State University of New Jersey, Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Seton Hall University. 

New Site for Newark State Teachers College. 
George O. Smalley, President of the New Jer- 
sey State Board of Education has announced an 
agreement to purchase approximately 120 acres 
of land located just outside the City of Eliza- 
beth. It is planned to use the land as a new 
site for the Newark State Teachers College 
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which is presently located on a one-acre plot 
in downtown Newark. 

This agreement when finally signed and ap- 
proved by the State House Commission will 
represent another major step in the $15,000,000 
expansion program of the New Jersey State 
Teachers Colleges. Work on preliminary plans 
for the buildings on the new campus will be- 
gin as soon as the sale of the property is con- 
summated. Plans for the buildings to be erected 
on the campuses of the other five state teachers 
colleges are all well under way and it is expected 
that the contract for the first of these build- 
ings, the Laboratory School at Glassboro State 
Teachers College, will be awarded early in 
November. Plans for other buildings will be 
ready for bids in successive months so that by 
the spring of 1954 construction activities will 
be in progress at most of the colleges.—S. David 
Winans. 


Teacher Handbook. Late in the summer a 
brochure, designed to aid new teachers in be- 
coming established as competent, efficient mem- 
bers of the education profession in New Jer- 
sey, was published by the NJEA’s TEPS Com- 
mittee. It is currently being distributed to all 
newly appointed New Jersey teachers through 
district superintendents and local teachers as- 
sociations. 

Entitled “Welcome New Jersey Teachers,” 
the booklet is designed to supplement local 
teacher handbooks. It not only attempts to 
inspire new instructors to make the most of 
their opportunities to be of service to their 
chosen community, the State, and the nation, 
but briefly outlines the functions of many 
groups and organizations about which every 
teacher should know. The role of teachers’ or- 
ganizations is stressed and the advantages (pen- 
sions, tenure, etc.) attained through united 
efforts are underscored.—James M. Lynch. 


NEW YORK 

The first steps in a long-range program to 
provide orientation on the problems of excep- 
tional children to all teachers, prepared in 
units of the State University of New York, 
were taken this past summer in a special work- 
shop on the handicapped child. The workshop 
was co-sponsored by the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, State University 
of New York, Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, and the New 
York State Association for Crippled Children. 
Participants were faculty members of the de- 
partments of education of the Teachers Col- 
leges of the State University of New York. 

The two-week period, June 22-July 3, was 
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devoted to general orientation on the problems 
of handicapped children and to the develop- 
ment of specific curriculum units on various 
aspects of the education of handicapped chil- 
dren. These units will be used by the partici- 
pants in their undergraduate education classes 
during the year. Through this method, which 
will be followed by individual consultations 
and group conferences during the year, the 
sponsors of the workshop hope that the future 
classroom teachers, prepared in the State Uni- 
versity units, will develop insight into and 
understanding of the problems of exceptional 
children. 

The workshop was organized by Eugene 
J. Taylor and Herman R. Goldberg, Directo 
of Special Education, Rochester Public Schools, 
served as the coordinator. Among the guest 
instructors, in addition to Howard A. Rusk, 
Geerge G. Beaver, Donald A. Covalt, Allen S. 
Russek, and other staff members of the Insti- 
tute, were: Joseph J. Endres and Joseph Fen- 
ton, Bureau of Handicapped Children, New 
York State Department of Education; Kurt 
Jansson, Rehabilitation Unit, United Nations; 
Norman Acton, International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples; Phyllis F. Bartelme and 
Elizabeth M. Wagner, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults; Frederick A. 
Whitehouse, American Heart Association; 
Harry Sands, Epilepsy Association of New 
York; Edward A. Stiles, New York State Asso- 
ciation for Crippled Children; Wallace W. 
Taylor, State University of New York.—Wallace 
W. Taylor. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


News Notes. Dickinson State Teachers Col- 
lege recently held its annual conference for 
the rural teachers of the Missouri Slope area. 
The purpose of the institute was to assist a 
homogeneous group of rural teachers in solv- 
ing their school room problems and the em- 
phasis of the program was upon the educa- 
tional needs of rural youth. The agenda con- 
sisted of buzz sessions, demonstrations and ad- 
dresses by authorities in the fields of arithme- 
tic, art, conservation, language arts, penman- 
ship, and speech. The conference was planned 
and sponsored jointly by county superintend- 
ents of the area and the college representative, 
Charles A. Johnson, Supervisor of Rural and 
Elementary Education.—Gordon B. Olson. 


The State Teachers College at Minot has 
devoted the August issue of its Bulletin to a 
booklet entitled, “The Education of a Teacher.” 
This booklet is intended for students who are 
considering teaching as a career and those who 
have definitely decided to enter the profession 
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and who need a guide for planning their pro- 
gram of studies. 

The booklet includes a description of the 
new teacher education program at Minot State 
Teachers College which has been developed 
over a six-year period.—O. A. DeLong. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Art Program. For the past three years stu- 
dents in the elementary curriculum of Slippery 
Rock State Teachers College have had the op- 
portunity to carry on an activities program in 
the rural schools within a 20-mile radius of 
Slippery Rock. Each college student has worked 
once a week with a group of children for at 
least a semester. Because there are still many 
one-room schools in the area, the teacher 
trainee has been able to work with children 
of all age levels. 

Since the college class in methods in art 
education deals with the creative and mental 
growth of children, it is through the laboratory 
project of this class that the program has been 
developed. College students actually see chil- 
dren creating examples of work simultaneously 
with the two hours of class research and dis- 
cussion in theory of child development. In ad- 
dition, students have an opportunity to use 
their experiences as a basis for learning in their 
educational psychology class. 

This program was developed to meet the 
needs of area schools whose school boards felt 
they could not afford an art program. They re- 
quested help and were willing to give our col- 
lege students a pre-teaching experience. In 
return they furnished bus transportation and 
a minimum supply of materials. In the three 
years, we have worked with the schools of five 
jointures as well as the Slippery Rock Area 
Jointure. Two areas now have their own art 
program. 

Most of our students feel, at the end of this 
very active and responsible experience, that 
they have some knowledge of how to motivate 
an art program in a self-contained classroom. 
They have learned to work with another teach- 
er, considering her ideas and suggestions and 
adapting them to what they believe in theory. 
They have an opportunity to work with “live 
kids” before they do their practice teaching. 
They gain poise. They have learned to assume 
responsibility in planning a regular program. 

This weekly trip gives the children, not only 
a new experience in exploring materials and 
expressing their ideas, but also an opportunity 
to see a fresh face and a lively college per- 
sonality. The cooperating teachers are pleased 
because this weekly visit gives them a chance 
to get new ideas and discuss their work with 
a sympathetic newcomer. 


As a final project of the year, the students 
planned a combined art exhibit. Last year, 87 
college students brought in, planned, and ar- 
ranged the work of over 2,000 children. They 
arranged this exhibit so well that they could, 
if necessary, show any parent at least two con- 
tributions by his child. Over 1,000 adults and 
children visited the exhibit. 

This is the kind of community public rela- 
tions program in which few teachers-in-train- 
ing have the opportunity to participate.— 
Martha H. Gault. 

TENNESSEE 

Every college in Tennessee, presuming to 
educate teachers, filed with the State Board of 
Education, by September 1, a “Progress Re- 
port” concerning the development of general 
and special programs for teachers and school 
administrators. Each institution must be ac- 
credited in its general aspects and in its teacher 
education program. This procedure, initiated 
this year, is a stimulating development and is 
giving new emphasis to the importance of 
teacher education in Tennessee—Felix C. Robb. 


TEXAS 


News Notes. The annual Texas Conference 
on Teacher Education met in Mineral Wells 
on October 25-27. Study was devoted to revised 
criteria for undergraduate programs in teacher 
education, and the need of a state plan of 
professional standards for teacher education. 
Work groups dealt with Institutional Objec- 
tives for Teacher Education, Preparation of 
Faculty, Teaching Load, Student Personnel, 
Professional Resources for the Library, Pro- 
fessional Laboratory Experiences, Curriculum 
Patterns, and Teacher Preparation for Special- 
ized Services. All Texas colleges and universi- 
ties as well as public school personnel partici- 
pated in the conference. 

The State Board of Examiners for Teacher 
Education, Texas’ 21-member professional ad- 
visory group on matters of teacher education, 
now has under way studies concerning the cri- 
teria for undergraduate programs in teacher 
education, standards and personnel require- 
ments for teachers in accredited elementary 
and secondary schools, and qualifications of 
special school personnel provided in the Foun- 
dation School Program Act. 

Within the Division of Professional Stand- 
ards at the Texas Education Agency, there 
now has been created a program division to 
work directly on matters of teacher relations 
and certification. Waurine Walker will serve 
as the director of this division. Within this 
same framework, a program division will de- 
vote its study to the field of teacher education. 


——— 
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An annual Cooperative Workshop in Super- 
vision was sponsored this summer by the Texas 
Assembly on Teacher Education in cooperation 
with 12 Texas colleges and universities. The 
purpose of the workshop was to consider those 
problems in the area of educational supervision 
which were of greatest concern to the indi- 
viduals in attendance. The following were se- 
lected for study: problems in planning, initiat- 
ing, and carrying out programs of in-service 
education; techniques and procedures in de- 
veloping curriculum materials; and roles of the 
supervisor, superintendent, principal, teacher, 
and other individuals and groups in the super- 
visory program. A publication containing the 
results of the study is now being prepared. Co- 
ordinator of the workshop was John Carroll, 
Head of the Department of Education at Texas 
Technological College in Lubbock.—Frank Hu- 
bert. 


WASHINGTON 


News Notes. The increase in enrollment in 
the teacher education colleges and universities 
of Washington during the past summer was not 
significant. One college, however, enjoyed an 
increase in total enrollment of nine per cent 
over that of the summer of 1952, 91 per cent 


of which was in teacher education. The tenta- 
tive reports of the 1953 fall enrollments indi- 
cate a small over-all increase. 

The number of teachers in Washington this 
year is approximately 19,000, an increase of 
1,000 since 1952-53. According to the Office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the number of emergency certificated teachers 
in 1953-54 is expected to be about 1,200, the 
same as in 1952-53. The ratio of emergency cer- 
tificated teachers to regularly certificated teach- 
ers is improving in Washington. 

A significant state workshop in conservation 
and outdoor education was conducted during 
the past summer by the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the Central, Eastern, 
and Western Washington Colleges of Educa- 
tion. Participation of teachers and lay groups 
was wide. Of special assistance in the workshop 
was Barbara Holland, Consultant on Outdoor 
Education of the Dearborn (Michigan) Public 
Schools. An important factor in the success of 
the workshop was financial aid from the Kel- 
logg Foundation. It is hoped that next summer 
and subsequently the three colleges of educa- 
tion may conduct similar workshops in conser- 
vation and outdoor education as a normal proc- 
ess in the preparation of teachers.—W. W. 
Haggard. 
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